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Meeting the Public Mind 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


I think educators by and large fail utterly 
to realize that the mass public is vastly con- 
fused by not knowing objectives of education, 
the difference between the various institutions 
of learning as based on maturity levels, and 
the trick terminology such as “terminal 
courses,’ “general education,” “vocational 
studies,” etc. This sometimes comes as a 
surprise to my professional colleagues. They 
so often fail to know that in public relations 
it is not what you say but what people think 
you say that molds public opinion. More- 
over, as in vaudeville stories, much argument 
needs to be almost spectacular to get over the 
footlights—Letter from HERBERT B. MuUtL- 
FORD, Chairman, Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee, Illinois Association of School Boards. 


Dr. Talcott Williams, former vener- 
able director of the school of journalism 
at Columbia University, used to delight 
in the phrase, “Their minds met.” It 
is a lawyers’ phrase, expressing the 
fact that two men, parties to a contract 
it may be, have understood one another. 
When Mr. Mulford so sagely observes 
that “it is not what you say but what 
people think you say,” he means that 
the mind of the public must meet the 
mind of the educator, if education is to 
prosper. 


The head of a junior college realizes 
how urgent it is that the public should 
understand his institution and its aims. 
He needs the support of the public or 
he cannot go on. For the public, di- 
rectly or indirectly, supplies his finances. 
It sends him his students. It receives 
again his graduates, supplies them their 


jobs, and enfolds them in the environ- 
ment in which they are to live. 

The administrator, therefore, must 
tell the world his story. This is his 
problem of publicity—a challenge which 
some educators delight to meet, but 
which others find always beset with 
snares, pitfalls and disappointments. To 
none, probably, is the course of pub- 
licity ever entirely free from difficulty. 

If the educator wants to meet the 
public mind he must go out to meet it. 
He cannot expect the public mind to 
come to him—except by degrees. It is 
he who seeks the meeting. Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. This is why 
he must heed not only what he says 
but what people will think he has said. 
He must be sincere. But he must make 
himself plain. 


On occasions, indeed, and for many 
audiences, he cannot even choose the 
topic that may seem to him most imme- 
diate. For the subject matter would be 
unfamiliar and the vocabulary would 
be strange. And yet this perhaps, for 
the administrator himself, is a good 
thing. For it means that he cannot talk 
and write about his own program, his 
own aims, his own wishes. He must 
discuss the people’s plans, the public 
situation and the community’s wishes. 
He must talk about their boys and girls, 
their school and their town. And that, 
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really, after all, is the viewpoint the 
administrator needs to get. 
Fortunately, there is not one public; 
there are several. There are groups 
within groups. The high school gradu- 
ating class, for instance, is one—and 
the parents of these graduates. Such 
people are already interested. And on 
the basis of this interest the college can 
address them a special message, by 
direct mail and personal interviews. 


Other special groups are of course 
the alumni and any patrons who can 
be induced to visit the campus, whether 
for adult classes, lecture courses, open 
houses or athletic games. Anything 
that familiarizes the person with the in- 
stitution moves his mind over a bit to- 
ward a new meeting place where he can 
better understand its aims and problems. 


The whole publicity process requires 
patience, tolerance and good humor. Pa- 
tience is necessary because the process 
is slow. Minds do not come to new 
meeting places all at once. The public 
cannot be interested in something with 
which it is not familiar. And it will not 
familiarize itself readily because it is 
not interested. But here a little, there a 
little, increments are added. It is like 
rolling a snowball. Publicity for the 
junior college movement gains scant 
attention in a town which has no junior 
college. And terminal education means 
nothing where the phrase is not under- 
stood. But the time comes when the 
doings of the local junior college are 
a part of the news of the town. And the 
time will come also when terminal edu- 
cation will be a common concept. 

Publicity requires tolerance and good 
humor because the publicity seeker 
must learn to see his own enterprise 
through the eyes of this unfamiliar 
public mind to which he is trying to 
make himself familiar. He must be 
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able to interpret himself—an almost im- 
possible procedure, sometimes. It is, in 
fact, so difficult that many administra- 
tors prefer to have someone else under- 
take it for them. Here is the function 
of the publicity man. One step removed 
from administrative responsibility, yet 
close enough to understand the adminis- 
tration’s aims, the publicity man looks 
at the college through the eyes of this 
unfathomable public, whose viewpoint 
he makes it his business to get and keep. 

And the viewpoint of this public is 
not so unfathomable either. It is 
simply the natural curiosity of an on- 
looker who sees something from the out- 
side. Such an onlooker finds himself 
interested in anything unusual on the 
surface but he cannot see very far into 
the interior. The publicity man must 
take this cue. Often he is more super- 
ficial than he and the administration 
would like him to be. He must be ever 
alert to the unusual, and sometimes will 
be at a loss how best to deal with the 
significant, but not at a loss there either 
if he can make the real significance ap- 
parent. 

The best basis for successful pub- 
licity is an honest, alert, constructive 
institutional program, serving the best 
interests of the community. This pro- 
gram the administrator and the publicity 
man will interpret, here a little and 
there a little, in terms of the public’s 
own interests. And as it becomes un- 
derstood, and so becomes familiar, its 
fruition will be a cumulative public in- 
terest, no longer as mere publicity but 
as real news, a subject matter on which 
the public will insist that it must be 
informed. By that token the educator 
will know that his mind and that of his 
public have met, and that they are work- 
ing together for the common good. 


EpwARp F. Mason 
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Educational Democracy Extending Itself 
WILLIAM H. BARNARD* 


We can best understand the growth 
of a given movement or concept usually 
by studying it in its historical perspec- 
tive. The growth of our democratic 
concept in education may well be viewed 
in this manner. 

The very beginnings of the demo- 
cratic concept were expressed in our 
earliest elementary schools when they 
were first established in this country. 
There were at least three distinct points 
of view expressed in early colonial days, 
those namely of New England, the 
Middle Colonies, and the Southern 
Colonies. In New England, using Mas- 
sachusetts as an example, laws were 
passed in 1642 and 1647 which made 
it mandatory that towns establish schools 


for their children, and designated ofh- 


cials to see that parents sent their chil- 
dren to them. The Middle Colonies, 
such as Pennsylvania, were interested in 
education but felt that the responsibility 
should be left to private and parochial 
efforts. In the South the aristocratic 
view was largely taken; hence educa- 
tion was primarily a private matter. 
The attitude of the New England 
group was considerably more democra- 
tic, and proved, in the end, to be far 
more influential upon the development 
of a free and public educational system. 
As the country continued to grow and 
develop, each of these early concepts 
relative to education expressed itself— 
often in bitter struggle—but one can 
see the gradual emergence of the demo- 
cratic concept, and the ultimate over- 





* Professor of Education, Taylor University, 
Upland, Indiana. 


throw of the aristocratic and the paro- 
chial attitudes. 

In the secondary school, one may see 
likewise a growth of the democratic con- 
cept. The first secondary school was 
the Latin grammar school. This was 
solely a product, a hand-me-down, from 
England and was everything but free 
and democratic, but with the growth of 
the country and of the democratic con- 
cept, the academy emerged, a strictly 
American product which was far better 
adapted to the needs of the masses. At 
least it was semi-public, and its curricu- 
lum was designed to be useful as well 
as ornamental. With the lapse of time 
and a further growth of the concept, 
there emerged the high school, of which 
Kandel suggests: 

The a high school of the ee | 


States is . . ..a unique institution; .. . 

it is still in a stage of transition. In the 7 
tory of education it is the first experiment in 
the attempt to provide a suitable education 
for all the children of all the people at public 
expense in a single institution.” 


The curriculum of the secondary 
school also reveals a gradual change in 
order that the democratic ideal of giv- 
ing every boy and girl an equality of 
educational opportunity might be at- 
tained. 

The continuous reconstruction of the 
democratic concept may be seen also as 
it is related to “school failures.” There 
was a time, in the not too distant past, 
when teachers boasted about the high 
standard they were maintaining and the 
attendant large numbers of failures. But 





*T. L. Kandel, History of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 
1930. p. 496. 
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with the increase in this mounting edu- 
cational waste, people began to wonder 
whether in reality the child was the 
misfit or if it might not be the curricu- 
lum or the method. Ultimately, both 
educational leaders and the public de- 
veloped an attitude that may be ex- 
pressed somewhat as follows: You can 
find misfit clothing; misfit teaching; 
misfit curricula; but you can never find 
misfit children. 

The final item to be mentioned as 
representing the growth of a democratic 
concept in education is the public jun- 
ior college—an institution which with- 
out doubt owes its rapid rise to this 
same demand for greater opportunities 
for the great mass of boys and girls 
eligible for additional school experi- 
ences. That they need something differ- 
ent is repeatedly emphasized. 


A recent study of the American Youth 
Commission reveals that last year there were 
in this country about 3,400,000 young persons 
between the ages of 16 and 24 who were out 
of work and not in school; they constitute 
nearly one-third of the total unemployment 
problem. 

Many new agencies have been established 
to help youth. Some of these are of a volun- 
tary nature, others are governmental. More 
and more state and federal governments have 
been assuming a share of the responsibility 
for aiding young people. . . . Many of the 
programs thus far evolved to assist youth have 
been, or were assumed to be, emergency pro- 
grams.” 


That the liberal arts colleges and the 
universities are not meeting this demo- 
cratic demand may be seen from the 
following recent data from a sampling 
of these colleges: 


In September of each year there are ad- 
mitted to American colleges nearly 300,000 
freshmen, hopeful young men and women, 
candidates for the bachelor’s degree. Four 
years later a little more than half of these 
young people receive their coveted diplomas. 

at becomes of the other half? 


*L. D. Coffman, “The Youth Problem and 
Leisure,” The Educational Record 20:5-9 
(January 1939). 
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The great majority of students drop out of 
college because of inability to maintain scho- 
lastic standing, financial difficulties, or a loss 
of ambition, often due to one of the other two 
causes. 

In the 230 colleges reporting, the proportion 
of students dropped for scholastic failure 
varies from 2 to 70 per cent of those who 
disappear each year. The average is close to 
25 per cent; perhaps as many more voluntarily 
discontinue their courses because of their con- 
viction that they cannot carry on their college 
program. 

That is, about 5,000 students in all classes, 
the majority of course freshmen, each year 
are notified that they have failed so completely 
that they cannot remain in college. If we 
may apply the same ratios to all American 
colleges . . . . we find that our colleges an- 
nually dismiss from 25,000 to 30,000 registered 
students for academic failures. 

Cannot the colleges adopt some method of 
aiding these unfortunate boys and girls? 
Should not there be in every college a “recla- 
mation department,” which can undertake to 
save the larger proportion of good-intentioned 
students who fall by the wayside before they 
are able to acclimate themselves to an aca- 
demic atmosphere? * 

I am of the opinion that we cannot 


expect the colleges to greatly modify 
their present practice. College facul- 
ties, on the whole, are very conservative, 
and they are subject-centered rather 
than student-centered, and I cannot be 
very hopeful that they will soon accept 
the philosophy of fitting the curriculum, 
or courses, to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of their students. The Pro- 
crustean bed is made and all who do 
not fit it must have their feet lopped off. 

The democratic concept demands that 
the needs of all high school graduates 
be met, and as I view it the public jun- 
ior college is the only long-term solution. 
This institution now aims to provide 
adequate and varied curricula, with an 
increasing emphasis on terminal 
courses, so as to meet the needs and 
capacities of all boys and girls who have 
completed high school—and this under 





* Everett Lord. Student Persistence in Ameri- 
can Colleges: Report on a survey made on 
Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternitv (Alpha Kappa 
Psi, Indianapolis, 1938), pp. 3-4. 
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an environment nearer in keeping with 
their maturity and general growth and 
achievement. In fact it may well be- 
come the “Reclamation School” — sal- 
vaging those who, because of various 
reasons, might fall into that large group 
of failures in the usual college or uni- 
versity; salvaging those who could not 
attend other institutions because of 
financial costs; salvaging those whose 
interests, needs, and capacities are not 
being adequately cared for in the alto- 
gether - too- academic college program 
that we now have in most of our col- 
leges and universities; and finally sal- 
vaging that large group of high school 
graduates who are not eligible, from a 
scholastic point of view, even to be ad- 
mitted to our four-year colleges and 
universities. The present college pro- 
gram merits study and revision for those 
who are to remain four years, but for 
that large group who plan to attend 
college only one or two years, revision 
is imperative. The sad part of it is 
that our colleges and universities, for 
the most part, seem to assume that those 
whose stay in college is to be brief, 
should receive the same educational diet 
as those who are to continue and re- 
ceive a degree. Such procedure re- 
veals lack of insight or is the height of 
educational laziness. 

That the public junior college is, in 
part, meeting the challenge of adapting 
its program and method to the needs 
and capacities of this group of students 
may be inferred from the fact that en- 
rollments in these institutions show a 
decided increase over those of the four 
year colleges and universities. 


The greatest increase in enrollments in the 
junior colleges of the country in the history 
of the junior college movement is shown by 
an analysis of the data appearing in the 1940 
Junior College Directory. . . . The enrollment 
has increased in a single year from 155,588 
to 196,710 . . . a distinctly significant growth 
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of 26.4 per cent. . . . Incidentally it is in- 
teresting to note that President Raymond Wal- 
ters’ summary of “Statistics of Registration 
in American Universities and Colleges, 1939,” 
as published in School and Society (December 
16, 1939), shows an increase in enrollment in 
his representative four-year colleges and uni- 
versities of only 1.2 per cent this year over 
last year.‘ 

There can be no questioning the state- 


ment that a rather large group of the 
boys and girls in this country who are 
graduates of our high schools either do 
not have the money to attend our pres- 
ent four-year colleges or universities or 
would not make good in those institu- 
tions as their present curricula stand. 
Furthermore, because of the tremendous 
unemployment, our society cannot em- 
ploy these young people nor does it 
want them to become competitors for 
employment until they become a little 
older. In this situation, our democratic 
concept calls for the tremendous expan- 
sion of the public junior college. This 
expansion in no way sounds the death- 
knell to the present four-year college— 
not even to the work in the first two 
years—as the functions of these seem- 
ingly overlapping levels of work are 
very different. The democratic con- 
cept demands that all graduates of high 
schools have the opportunity of addi- 
tional school experiences, and that these 
be of such a nature as to meet the needs 
of those eligible for such additional 
work. This differs from the traditional 
concept, and includes a much larger 
group than the student body now at- 
tempting work in the four-year colleges. 
Many of the colleges are selective in 
their admission requirements. The pub- 
lic junior college can use no such 
selective methods. It must actually rep- 
resent “Educational Democracy Extend- 
ing Itself”! 





*Walter Crosby Eells, “Junior College 
Growth,” The Junior College Journal, 10:335- 
339 (February 1940). 











, _ _ 
“College and You”: or Guidance by Radio 


ROY E. MORGAN * 


About two years ago the Junior Col- 
lege Journal published several articles’ 
on junior college radio programs, but 
since that time this phase of the junior 
college program has seemingly been 
quiescent. The present paper is another 
contribution to the literature on this 
subject, and one that may be of particu- 
lar interest to those institutions at pres- 
ent thinking about or planning a radio 
program series. Keeping in mind La 
Rochefoucauld’s maxim that “Nothing 
is given so profusely as advice,” the 
present offering is made more as a case 


history than a final authority. 


Last spring the faculty and staff of 
the Hazleton Undergraduate Center of 
the Pennsylvania State College, after a 
few months of discussion and study of 
the problem, decided to attempt a radio 
program series. A faculty committee 
was thereupon selected to lay out plans 
for the program and to contact officials 
of the local radio station. The Hazleton 
Center had previously been on the air, 
it might be pointed out, although these 
earlier programs had been spasmodic, 
not sustained efforts. Mr. Victor Diehm, 
manager of radio station WAZL, Hazle- 
ton, was quite pleased with the idea and 
a six-weeks’ program series was imme- 
diately planned to go on the air in May 
and June. 





* Assistant Administrative Head, Hazleton 
Undergraduate Center, The Pennsylvania 
State College, Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


*J. N. Smelser, “Does Your Junior College 
Broadcast?” Junior College Journal (October 
1938), 9:8; and Spencer B. King, Jr., “Mars 
Hill College Gets the Air,” Junior College 
Journal (December 1938), 9:112. 


AIMS SET FORTH 

The aims of the program, as outlined 
in the committee’s minutes, were three- 
fold. Probably a brief examination of 
each one would be helpful. 

1. Educational: It was felt by the 
group that any series to be conducted by 
an educational institution should have 
this as its foremost goal. At the same 
time it was realized that in order to ap- 
peal and thus achieve their educational 
ends the programs would have to be 
as entertaining as possible. 

2. Experimental: These programs 
were frankly being undertaken by the 
organization as an experiment; it was 
for that reason alone that a short series 
of six weeks was announced at the time. 
They would be experimental in the sense 
that the faculty and staff could determine 
whether or not it would be possible for 
them to produce 2 worthwhile 15-minute 
program every week, as well as in the 
sense that those in charge of the pro- 
gram could seek to discover which types 
were most satisfactory for their especial 
use. 

3. Institutional: Naturally at the same 
time there were hopes that the services 
of the Hazleton Undergraduate Center 
could be more definitely brought to the 
attention of a wider population, perhaps 
a portion of the citizenry that had not 
previously been much more than aware 
of the existence of the institution. Con- 
versely, when the public found out what 
the college was able to do, perhaps they 
would turn to it with requests for serv- 
ices which ought to have been, but up 
to that moment had not been, thought of. 
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PROGRAM SERIES 

It was finally decided to present a 
series of programs under the title “Col- 
lege and You,” a series designed to offer 
educational guidance particularly to the 
high school graduates of that spring. 
The series was aimed at showing the 
place of the junior college in the edu- 
cational pattern, the courses available 
in a typical junior college, the charac- 
teristics of the junior college, the steps 
beyond the junior college, the value of 
education in an individual’s life, and 
similar topics. In all cases the educa- 
tional dose was to be administered as 
pleasantly and palatably as possible. 


The various programs were then as- 
signed to different faculty committees 
to prepare, since the entire series was 
written, directed, and produced by mem- 
bers of the staff and students of the 
Center. Although one of the programs 
later had to be abandoned because of 
the term-end, the titles and summaries 
of the entire six are as follows: 

1. “The New Step in the Educational 
Ladder: A History of the Growth and 
Development of the Junior College.”— 
In “March of Time” fashion this open- 
ing sketch depicted the progress of the 
junior college movement, with certain 
references to the local institution, as 
well as sufficient material of a guidance 
nature that would serve to show a high 
school graduate how the junior college 
could help him solve his educational 
problem. The idea was developed by 
the “program-within-a-program” tech- 
nique, having a group of high school 
boys and girls tune in this educational 
feature on their radio at home. 

2. “Choice of a Curriculum: The 
College Freshman’s Problem.”—Educa- 
tional guidance was the paramount 
theme of this dramatization, guidance 
being introduced by having four pros- 
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pective high school graduates attend a 
Sub-Freshman Day program at a mythi- 
cal University College. While there, all 
of them had an interview with the dean, 
and each had an individual interview 
with the respective heads of the science, 
general, engineering, and education di- 
visions of the college. Through these 
interviews it was possible to emphasize 
such ideas as an engineer’s need for good 
English training, science requirements in 
a pre-medical program, the exploratory 
nature of the first two years in a general 
lower division program, the advantage 
of taking part in extra-class activities, 
and so forth. This program was put 
on with freshmen at the Center as the 
students and members of the faculty 
as—the faculty. 

3. “Choice of a Career: The Junior 
College Graduate Faces the Future.”— 
With the “Where do we go from here?” 
attitude of the junior college graduate 
as its theme, this 15-minute episode at- 
tempted to point out the possible av- 
enues of effort after one’s junior col- 
lege work was completed. Here on the 
University Junior College campus the 
annual “Farewell Dance” had brought 
together four couples who have had 
widely diverse satisfactions out of their 
junior college careers. One of them, 
having finished his junior college work, 
is now ready to complete law school; 
another is leaving U.J.C. to join the 
Army Air Corps; another is to enter a 
teacher-training institution. On ‘the other | 
hand, one of the young girls emphasizes 
the fact that she took a two-year junior 
college course not because it would help 
to make her a living, or a better house- 
keeper, but because it would serve to 
make her a more interesting person. 
Still another member of the group, now 
completing his two-year program, is 
going into his father’s business, another 
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into nurse’s training, and a third into 
a physician’s office as a medical secre- 
tary. Despite the obvious educational 
purpose, the program did have dramatic 
unity, .interest, and humor. 

4. “Education in a Democracy: The 
Place of the Junior College.”—This was 
the one program in the series which we 
found it necessary to drop, although 
the completed manuscript had been pre- 
pared. It was to be handled by mem- 
bers of the Education 1 class at the Cen- 
ter and was to be conducted as a typi- 
cal classroom discussion with, however, 
more continuity and humor than per- 
haps the average class session has. The 
discussion was to start with an analysis 
of the junior college as “the people’s 
college of the 20th century just as was 
the high school in the 19th.” Then 
various members of the group were to 
emphasize such phases of the junior 
college program as: student govern- 
ment, activities, student-teacher rela- 
tionships, guidance, terminal programs, 
transfer, etc. In order to enliven the 
discussion several apparently original 
tricks for this type script were to be 
introduced, such as brief “Before” and 
“After” thumb-nail sketches, identifica- 
tions of terminal vocations through 
sound effects, 30-second interviews, etc. 
Whether all these ideas would have 
worked on the air still remains to be 
proved, but we hope to find out some 
time this year. 


5. “Evaluating College: The Alumni 
Look Back on Their Own.”—The title 
of this program is self-explanatory, and 
it was produced by members of the 
Hazleton Undergraduate Center Alumni 
Association. Here are brought together 
four junior college alumni, each of 
whom has graduated from the senior 
college of his choice, to chat about their 
own values of a college education. Dur- 
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ing the course of the discussion it is 
brought out that many college gradu- 
ates end up at jobs for which they had 
not particularly prepared themselves in 
college, that guidance is almost non- 
existent at most senior colleges, that 
broad educational training is perhaps 
better than mere specialization, that— 
well, frankly, that college graduates have 
some sound ideas about what is right 
and what is wrong with our present edu- 
cational system. 

6. “The Citizen Looks at Higher Edu- 
cation: An Evaluation and Summary.” 
—For this concluding program several 
of the leading local citizens were in- 
vited to participate in a round-table dis- 
cussion of higher education. The four 
taking part in addition to the two fa- 
culty members were a minister, a physi- 
cian, a Y. W. C. A. executive, and a 
banker. This was probably one of the 
most interesting of the series—so inter- 
esting, in fact, that we have been speci- 
fically requested hy the radio station staff 
to arrange more programs of this na- 
ture for them. Among the questions 
posed for discussion at this session were 
the following: Who should go to col- 
lege? What can the community expect 
of its more highly educated members? 
What should the community invest in 
higher education? What types of higher 
education are available? As it so hap- 
pened, the program was really only 
getting into high gear when the 15 
minutes were up. 

Probably the program of most gen- 
eral interest and one that with a few 
changes could be used by any junior 
college conducting a radio program is 
the first one on the history of the junior 
college movement. However, either the 
second or third programs could also be 
used by any other institution without 
any changes, since there are no local 
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references. The complete series could 
easily be adapted for the use of any other 
junior college, particularly in the spring 
when it might be of definite service to 
prospective high school graduates. Al- 
though space limitations prevent the in- 
clusion of any of these scripts in the 
article, arrangements have been made 
with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to have mimeographed copies 
of the programs prepared and distrib- 
uted to those interested, at the cost of 
mimeographing and mailing. 
CONCLUSIONS 

As for the future of our radio en- 
deavors, that is still in the books; but 
the past has already taught us certain 
lessons. Assuredly the series was edu- 
cational for the faculty and staff of the 
Center, even if we have no accurate in- 
dex of the public’s response to it: def- 
' initely educational for us since it pro- 
vided a fine opportunity to try differ- 
ent types of programs and varied tech- 
niques. As an experiment the series 
was also a success if only because it 
proved that we could handle such a 
project as this. We also feel that in a 
limited fashion the programs have had 
certain institutional advantages; for one 
thing, the interest of the citizens who 
participated in the round-table forum 
has assuredly been aroused, and at the 
same time we have succeeded in earning 
the complete cooperation of the radio 
station management. All in all, it seems 
to have been an endeavor worth under- 
taking and one which we hope to con- 
tinue in the future. 





KANSAS PLANS 
Plans are under way for the estab- 
lishment of a public junior college at 
Great Bend, Kansas. Building condi- 
tions will probably postpone its open- 


ing until 1942. 
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TRINIDAD BUILDINGS 


Trinidad State Junior College, Colo- 
rado, has now in progress two buildings 
sponsored by the college, Las Animas 
County, and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. One is a classroom build- 
ing, valued at approximately $85,000, 
three stories high, 72 by 127 feet. The 
other is a gymnasium, valued at ap- 
proximately $70,000, with a full base- 
ment housing a recreation room, band 
room, coaches’ office, shower rooms for 
men and women, and a playing floor 
114 by 60 feet. The outside dimen- 
sions of the building are 118 by 77 feet. 
Plans have just been completed and 
submitted to the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration for two more building proj- 
ects. One is a hangar to facilitate avia- 
tion training. This hangar is to be 74 
by 76 feet. The other project is a two 
story vocational building, 54 by 76 feet. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The trade school division of the San 
Bernardino Senior High School, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, and 
the California State Department of Em- 
ployment now have in effect a program 
of cooperative vocational education, 
guidance and placement service which 
fits young people for employment in 
practically all of the occupations for 
which trained personnel is needed in 
the San Bernardino valley. Since last 
March, over 1,400 young people have 
been placed in suitable employment. 





FERRUM ENDOWMENT 

A proposal that Ferrum Training 
School, Virginia, be authorized to 
undertake a $100,000 endowment cam- 
paign in order to become an accredited 
junior college was approved by the Vir- 
ginia Methodist Conference at its Octo- 
ber meeting at Roanoke. 
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Public Relations for the Junior College 


MAX ROGEL* 


A sound public relations program is 
a necessity for any college. Scientifi- 
cally and constructively administered, 
it is a boon. The success of such a 
program in Essex Junior College, New 
Jersey, demonstrates that fact. 

The junior colleges in New Jersey 
have encountered the tribulations asso- 
ciated with experimental undertakings. 
Even yet, a majority of the people fail 
to recognize fully the values of the 
junior college. Many still think a junior 
college is a prep school or a fancy name 
for a business school or commercial 
enterprise. 

Essex Junior College was determined 
to find out the exact standing of the 
junior college in the community. It 
polled many of the community dwellers 
to analyze their reactions to the institu- 
tion. The results of this poll were used 
as the guide for a public relations 
program. 

The answers were astounding. Ig- 
norance of the entire movement pre- 
vailed even among those people who had 
relations with the institution. Even 
some of the parents of students enrolled 
at the college were not too sure of its 
exact purpose. And a similar ignorance 
would be discovered by every junior 
college in the state. 


To overcome this lack of understand- 
ing, a public relations program for Essex 
Junior College was finally set up. The 
ultimate purpose was to demonstrate the 
educational values of the institution and 
to eliminate fallacies current about the 
entire junior college setup. There were 





* Director, Bureau of Public Information, 
Essex Junior College, Newark, New Jersey. 


many ways in which this could have 
been accomplished. The college chose 
two—the newspaper as a medium of 
appealing to outsiders, and extra-cur- 
ricular activities as a means of educat- 
ing those related to the institution in 
some way. 

Newspaper publicity was a hard nut to 
crack. Most of the editors did not know 
what the junior college was, and one 
editor even went so far as to put all 
junior colleges on the commercial list. 
This meant that the college could not 
get a line into the newspaper unless it 
was accompanied by an advertisement. 
Such a position was untenable. 


The remedy required much talking 
and demonstrating, but such action was 
a basic necessity to the sound welfare of 
the junior college movement. The ed- 
itors were shown how the institution 
works. They saw the educational stand- 
ards of the junior college, and the trans- 
fer credits given to students who trans- 
ferred from a junior college to a senior 
university. It was a slow but steady 
uphill fight, and we won. The fruits 
of triumph were indeed sweet when the 
editor crossed the name of the college, 
and ‘those of the other junior colleges, 
from the commercial list. This action 
meant “open sesame” to the newspaper 
medium. 


That did not mean that the colleges 
were able to flood the papers with pub- 
licity, but it did mean that the papers 
cooperated in sending the college mes- 
sage to the reading public. Stories were 
written by reporters telling of the pur- 
poses of the junior college movement, 
and how it had grown in New Jersey. 
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Their reports welcomed the junior col- 
lege as a new and needed educational 
institution. One paper editorially went 
so far as to say that these institutions 
were a credit to the state. 

They were writing our message. They 
were calling us a college. One part of 
our battle, and an important part, was 
already won. It is needless for any of 
the junior college educators to minimize 
the importance of the press. They 
helped pave the way for a healthy under- 
standing of the junior college in the 
future, and the movement owes them a 
vote of thanks. 

The second part of the battle was still 
to be won. With newspaper publicity 
moving along unimpeded, we now turned 
our attention to an internal campaign to 
educate the community as to the work 
and value of a junior college. This was 
as important as newspaper publicity. 
Both aspects of the plan were necessary; 
neither would have been effective without 
the other. 

The first point on the program was to 
set up a speakers’ bureau. We sent out 
speakers to various organizations in the 
community and advertised the fact that 
they were available. They would speak 
on anything assigned to them, and we 
managed to get experts, so as to give 
credit to the junior college movement. 

The second important point was to 
develop our extension division of gen- 
eral education. Courses of general in- 
terest, such as photography, social wel- 
fare, hygiene, psychology, and tax work, 
were given. This was to appeal to the 
general public who do not feel at home 
in regular college courses, but are more 
inclined to what are termed “adult 
courses.” The success of the extension 
division is a tribute to the wisdom of 
such a division. And it has helped tre- 
mendously in building up good will in 
the community. 
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Good will was the ultimate objective. 
How else were we to break down the 
barriers of ignorance about the junior 
college movement? Good will was the 
goal, and as good will increased, more 
people became interested in learning the 
real meaning of the junior college move- 
ment. 

The college did other things. It set 
up a research bureau to conduct polls 
of interest to the community. It ran 
forums, and invited the public. Admis- 
sion fees to basketball games were elim- 
inated because the college wanted large 
crowds to see its students at play. The 
college staged an extensive psychological 
exhibit, and the attendance was still 
another triumph. 

The program is successful. But the 
goal is still not fully achieved. New 
ideas must continually be developed, to 
keep the community thinking and talk- 
ing about the junior college. That is 
the only way to achieve the success of 
the junior college, especially when it is 
still in the early stages of its growth. 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN 
Tennessee Wesleyan College an- 
nounces the completion of its campaign 
to meet the challenge laid down by a 
friend who proposed to give $100,000 
to include $75,000 for a library on con- 
dition that other friends would supply 
a like amount. The new library build- 
ing will be known as the Merner-Pfeiffer 

Library in honor of the donors. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR ELGIN? 

Discussion of the advisability of or- 
ganizing a junior college at Elgin, Illi- 
nois, took up the greater part of the 
time at a meeting of the board of edu- 
cation October 2. No definite decision 
was reached, but it is expected that the 
matter will be considered at several 
later sessions of the board. 
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Remedial Reading Programs 


JOSEPH E. ZERGA* 


The purpose of the present investi- 
gation was to determine the extent of 
remedial reading programs now exist- 
ent in the junior colleges of the state of 
California, both public and private, in- 
cluding a survey of the methods and 
materials used. The investigator is in- 
debted to those faculty members and 
administrative officers in 22 junior col- 
legest who offered their cooperation, 
and without whose help this paper would 
never have been written. 


A questionnaire was sent to the ad- 
ministrative head of each of 49 public 
and private California junior colleges. 
Of the 49 questionnaires sent out, a total 
of 22, or 45 per cent, were returned. The 
data were as follows: 

Of the 22 institutions answering, seven 
offer remedial reading programs, 13 do 
not offer remedial reading programs, 
and the remaining two did not answer. 

Ten institutions offer remedial read- 
ing aid, one institution does not offer 
aid, and the remaining 11 did not an- 
swer. 

In one institution the remedial read- 
ing program has been in effect for one 
year, in three institutions for two years, 
in two institutions for three years, in 
two institutions for four years, in one 
institution for five years, in two insti- 





* Department of Psychology, University of 


Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


+ Bakersfield, Brawley, California Poly- 
technic, Citrus, Coalinga, Compton, Fresno 
Technical, Fullerton, Holmby, Long Beach, 
Marin, Menlo, Pomona, Porterville, Reedley, 
Riverside, Sacramento, San Benito County, 
San Bernardino Valley, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Rosa, and La Sierra. 


tutions for six years, and in one insti- 
tution for seven years. The remaining 
10 institutions did not answer. 

In three institutions the program is 
listed under the departmental heading 
of Psychology, in seven it is listed under 
English, and in one under Orientation. 
The remaining 11 institutions did not 
answer. 

One institution has an instructor de- 
voting full time to the program, 11 do 
not, and the remaining 10 did not an- 
swer. 

Seven institutions have regular 
weekly periods set aside for the remedial 
work, five do not, and the remaining 
10 did not answer. 


In only six of the 22 institutions is 
the remedial reading program a semester 
course. The number of students en- 
rolled in the course each semester or 
quarter ranges, in the various institu- 


tions, from 20 to 300. 


Seven institutions give credit for the 
course and three do not, the amount of 
credit given ranging from one to three 
units a semester. 


The testing materials used by the 
various institutions are as follows: Three 
institutions use the Whipple Test of 
Comprehension, seven use the Inglis 
Vocabulary Test, six use the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, one uses the 
O’Rourke Vocabulary and Reading 
Power Test, one uses the Traxler Silent 
Reading Test, and nine institutions use 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Testing 
materials used, other than those listed 
on the questionnaire, are as follows: One 
institution uses the Columbia Research 
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(college level) Test and the Stanford 
Achievement Test; one uses the Coop- 
erative Literary Comprehension Test, 
the Schrammel-Gray High School and 
College Reading Test; and one uses the 
Stanford Study Habits Inventory and 
the Gray Oral Reading-Check-Tests. 

Only three of the 22 institutions use 
instruments in their programs, the in- 
struments used being the Keystone Oph- 
thalmic Telebinocular (two _institu- 
tions), the Ophthalm-O-Graph (two in- 
stitutions) and the Metronoscope (one 
institution) . 

Students are selected for remedial 
reading work on the following basis: 
personal need; a testing program; the 
lower 40 per cent of the student body 
who also fail to pass the Subject A 
examination in English; students below 
a “C” average in high school English; 
and diagnosis. 

Six institutions report enrollment for 
remedial reading instruction to be vol- 
untary and three report enrollment to 
be compulsory. 

The students of nine institutions are 
retested for reading ability at the end 
of the instructional period. 

The programs of four institutions 
consist also of an assigned textbook, 
three institutions not using a text in 
their programs. The textbooks used 
are titled as follows: 

A Laboratory Course in Reading and 
Writing by Hemis and Christ. 

Reading for Skill by Broening, Law, 
Wilkinson and Ziegler. | 

Intelligent Reading by Tenney. 

Following Printed Trails by Hovious. 

The factors which nine reporting in- 
stitutions stated to be closely related to 
poor reading achievement are ranked 
as follows: 

Low intelligence, rated first by five 
institutions. 


Guidance and teaching, rated first by 
two institutions. 

Personality defects, rated first by 
one institution. | 

Educational immaturity, rated first by 
one institution. 

Environmental factors, rated second 
by three institutions. 

Personality defects, rated second by 
one institution. 

Sensory defects, rated second by one 
institution. 

Guidance and teaching, rated third 
by three institutions. 

Educational immaturity, rated third 
by one institution. 

Sensory defects, rated fourth by three 
institutions. 

Physical deficiencies, rated fifth by 
one institution. 

Educational immaturity, rated fifth 
by one institution. 

Bodily defects, rated sixth by two 
institutions. 

Ten of the 22 institutions believe 
remedial reading instruction should be 
a part of every junior college curricu- 
lum; the remaining 12 did not answer. 

Lack of time on the part of instruc- 
tors and insufficient funds seem to be 
the two primary reasons why remedial 
reading programs have not been more 
extensively established in the junior col- 
leges. 

Although junior college administra- 
tors are becoming increasingly aware 
of the necessity of aiding their students 
with their reading difficulties, the re- 
sults of this investigation emphasize the 
need of establishing remedial reading 
programs, or the offering of assistance, 
for the benefit of those students who, 
for the most part, are unknowingly in 
need of assistance. 
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New Grading System at Notre Dame 
SISTER M. REGINALD HELMSING, S.S.N.D.* 


The inadequacy of the systems in use 
for grading college students has for 
years been a concern of administrators 
and faculty alike. All realize that marks 
tend to influence young people to rest 
complacently with their achievement or 
to put forth greater effort to surpass 
their fellow students, but less often to 
improve themselves. ; 

That an important function of the 
marking system is to aid the student in 
making an evaluation of her work and 
to stimulate her to do better is agreed 
among college faculties. It was this 
function that the faculty of Notre Dame 
Junior College had in mind in devising 
student course rating scales. 

Without modification all the systems 
in common use, namely the percentage, 
the few-groups, and the fail-pass, are 
deficient in enabling the student to diag- 
nose her case, to give her an analysis 
of her scholastic achievement, and to 
show her what particular phase of her 
work needs improvement. 

Notre Dame Junior College, like most 
collegiate institutions, was confronted 
with the problem of finding an adequate 
marking system. The percentage sys- 
tem had been used, but the administra- 
tion and faculty felt that a single nu- 
merical grade for a course did not give 
the student a fair picture of her achieve- 
ment and scholastic standing. The na- 
ture of the school makes it highly mo- 
tivated,} and the students really make 





* Instructor in chemistry, Notre Dame Junior 
College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

+ The students are postulants of a religious 
community and study with the definite aim of 
becoming teachers. 


an effort to work up to their ability and 
are ready to use suggestions as to how 
they might improve; hence the faculty 
was all the more solicitous to give the 
students any help possible. Various 
grading systems were discussed, and 
the new system was evolved after sev- 
eral years of thought and discussion. 

The faculty members had formulated 
the objectives of each course they were 
giving in the light of subject matter to 
be mastered, interests and attitudes to 
be developed, skills to be perfected, and 
applications to be made. It was but a 
step from these course objectives to the 
new grading system. One member sug- 
gested a mark for the various divisions 
of her subject, and it was proposed that 
each instructor devise a course rating 
scale in keeping with her own objec- 
tives. Just how to construct the scale 
was a problem. 

Since the Junior College is a corpo- 
rate college of St. Lcuis University, the 
definition of grades given in the cata- 
log of the University was used: 


“A” indicates not only high achievement 
but also an unsual degree of intel- 
lectual initiative. 


“B” indicates an attainment above the 
average. 

“C” indicates work of average or medium 
attainment. 

“PD” indicates works of inferior quality, but 
passing. 


“F” indicates failure. 
In the scales developed at the junior 


college, the quality and, in some cases, 
the quantity of the work expected cf the 
student in order to merit the grade is 
stated for each letter used and for each 
outcome expected. Thus in chemistry 
(as in the scale in Table I), under ap- 
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plication of principles the quality of the 
work is important. Under the section 
on mathematical problems, quantity as 
well as quality is considered. 

In the French classes the instructor 
uses the multiple approach method; 
consequently the logical divisions of 
the course rating scale are aural mas- 
tery, spoken mastery, written work, 
translation, pronunciation, and diction 
and vocabulary. (See Table IT.) 

The English composition course rat- 
ing scale evaluates the realization of 
the purpose of the assignment; the 
thought expressed, including interpre- 
tation of facts and experiences; para- 
graph organization; sentence style; dic- 
tion; mechanics; appearance of the 
paper; and the class response. The 
checking of the last item effected a 
marked change in that it influenced the 
students to express their opinions more 
freely or to participate in the class dis- 
cussion. 

In the English literature classes there 
is an appraisal of the student’s knowl- 
edge of major and minor authors, char- 
acteristics of periods, and literature as 
an expression of life; of the power to 
comprehend, to evaluate thought and 
ideas, to enlarge the experiences, and to 
share the emotions of authors and pe- 
riods; of the ability to detect beauty of 
thought, excellence of style, and quali- 
ties of permanence; of the appreciation 
of the intellectual and emotional types; 
of interest to read the best literature; 
and of class response and contribution. 

The mathematics student is checked 
on her accuracy and speed in the me- 
chanics of the fundamentals; the ability 
to reason, to apply the principles, and 
to see relationships; the correctness and 
completeness of assignments; the ap- 
pearance of her work; the type of ex- 
planation and demonstration at the 
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blackboard; and on active and intelli- 
gent participation in the classes. 

The divisions in the courses in his- 
tory are assigned readings, class re- 
sponse, and tests. Under these divi- 
sions the student is checked on her 
ability to see causal relationships, to 
raise questions, to find materials, to as- 
sociate persons and events, to be ac- 
curate, and to think logically. 

In the course in Principles of Edu- 
cation, the student receives a grade on 
the extent to which she realizes the 
purpose of the course, the correctness 
and completeness of her assignments, 
the thought content of her papers, the 
scope of her outside reading, her use of 
readings to solve problems, the appear- 
ance of her papers, and her class dis- 
cussions. 

The music department has devised a 
scale in harmony which indicates the 
correctness of written and applied as- 
signments, the appearance of the work, 
creative attitude. the application of 
principles to applied music, and class 
response. 

At the end of each six-weeks’ period, 
each instructor checks a scale for every 
student in her class. A single letter 
grade for the period is prepared from 
the profile obtained from the different 
divisions. At times comments are 
added by the instructor to aid the stu- 
dent in diagnosing her difficulties or to 
encourage her. In this way the student 
receives an analysis of her achievement 
and understands why she is rated an 
“A”, “B”, “C”, or “D” in each ability, 
achievement, or appreciation which 
should be an outcome of the course. 

All the instructors were interviewed 
relative to their evaluation of the new 
system. All agree that the minute anal- 
ysis of the subject matter and the con- 
struction of the rating scales to fit the 
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objectives of the course was no easy 
task. It requires effort, alertness, and 
time to check the students accurately on 
the various phases of the work every six 
weeks. Some of the instructors com- 
mented on the difficulty of using the 
course rating scale for grading appre- 
ciations and attitudes in such. subjects 
as literature and music; they feel that 
it is practically impossible to check 
these every six weeks; furthermore, the 
instructor’s judgment enters, and though 
it should sometimes rightly do so, the 
fact remains that this detracts from the 
objectivity of the grade. Another com- 
ment received several times was that it 
is comparatively easy to give a rating 
of the individual phases of the work, 
but rather difficult to give a single ap- 
praisal of the whole. 

In spite of the foregoing opinions, 
however, all are agreed that the new 
system is a marked improvement over 
the old. It influenced each instructor 
to formulate a new, well-defined set of 
functional objectives. Each instructor 
is forced to face her own students, for 
she herself issues the course rating 
scales; the students no longer associate 
the registrar’s office with the suspense 
and sometimes disappointment con- 
nected with the receiving of grades. 

Reactions to the system were requested 
of the students. They were unanimous 
in preferring the new system to the old. 
The favorable reasons generally given 
were that it points out the students’ 
strengths, challenges them to still higher 
achievement, shows them what their in- 
structors expect of them, and leads 
them to much closer relationships with 
members of the faculty. The students 
know whither they are going, have their 
intellectual abilities and attitudes anal- 
yzed, know why they are rated as they 
are, seek counsel of their instructors 
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more frequently as to how they might 
improve, and develop an I-want-to-learn 
attitude, rather than an I-can’t complex. 
A number of the students stated that it 
is a stimulus to compete with them- 
selves rather than with others. A few 
student comments were: 


I studied the report carefully. “Inaccurate 
because too fast” was my teacher’s complaint 
regarding my algebra course. This I could 
correct, and I decided to do it immediately. 
“Fails to generalize” brought out my dominant 
chemistry fault. I knew I was lacking some- 
thing in chemistry, but I could not touch the 
point. My report told me plainly just what 
I wanted to know. 

I particularly like the class response and 
contribution division. This is one point in 
which I know I am rather weak. As a future 
teacher I know I really should acquire the 
ability to make worthwhile comments and 
contributions; therefore I feel that this item 
is an invaluable aid. 

If a pupil is fully cognizant of the intrinsic 
value of this report system, if she studies it 
conscientiously, if she tries to improve her 
work because of it, if she forms the correct 
mental attitude towards it and looks upon her 
report as her scholastic X-ray, she will soon 
become a true student. 


In the estimation of the student body, 
the faculty, and the administration, the 
rating scales are valuable because they 
point out the achievements of the stu- 
dents not only in the course as a whole, 
but in each outcome that is expected. 
The course rating scales will be revised 
from time to time, as experience or 
changes in the objectives or content of 
the course may suggest. 





FORESTRY CONFERENCE 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior Col- 
lege, Mississippi, was host on November 
2 for a special conference on forestry 
for all people in Southern Mississippi 
interested in this field. The program 
was sponsored jointly by the junior 


college and the Mississippi division of. 


the National Forest Service. The col- 
lege is located in the heart of the DeSoto 
National Forest. 
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Secretarial Science 


WILLIAM H. 


Most educators reach that point where 
they begin to wonder whether or not the 
exercises and subject matter to which 
they expose the coming generation are 
worth while. Many of the fruits of for- 
mal education are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure. Others can be deter- 
mined partially. With such thoughts in 
mind, an eight-year follow-up study was 
undertaken at Colby Junior College for 
Women in the spring of 1939. The 
department of secretarial science, having 
designated its courses as terminal in 
function, became interested in finding 
out whether such was the case. The 
original plan was to examine the secre- 
tarial science and medical secretarial 
science graduates, but as the question- 
naire took form, some of the questions 
seemed pertinent to all graduates of the 
institution regardless of course or cur- 
riculum, so a copy was sent to all. 

It, therefore, became possible to study 
not only the Colby secretarial groups, 
but those alumnae of the liberal arts 
courses who had supplemented their 
training at Colby with some secretarial 
study after graduation. By including the 
latter group, a basis for comparison was 
created. 

The results seemed to justify all con- 
tention that the secretarial curriculum at 
Colby was terminal, since more than 90 
per cent of both secretarial science and 
medical secretarial graduates reported 





*Instructor in Secretarial Science, Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hampshire. 
This paper summarizes a monograph of 52 
pages, A Follow-Up Study of the Secretarial 
Science Graduates of Colby Junior College 
1931-1938, published by Mr. Thompson at New 
London in 1939. A limited number of copies 
is available from the author. 


Graduates of Colby 


THOMPSON* 


having had employment at some time 
since leaving the junior college, and well 
over half of them had had no formal 
training after leaving Colby. It is, 
therefore, evident that the courses stud- 
ied proved sufficient to serve as an entry 
into positions in the business world, 
even though these positions were not all 
of a secretarial nature. Of the liberal 
arts group with business training from 
some other source, about three-fourths 
reported having had employment, and 
as this group reported a slightly higher 
percentage of marriages, it might be con- 
cluded that a larger number went im- 
mediately from their secretarial training 
to marriage without having first been 
employed. About one-third of the 
straight secretarial graduates took addi- 
tional training after leaving Colby, al- 
though all of this training was not secre- 
tarial in nature. 


No argument is here put forth that 
such advanced work was not beneficial 
to students, but replies indicate that they 
had received at least the minimum essen- 
tials of business training while in attend- 
ance at Colby. The terminal function 
of the courses was further emphasized 
by the fact that 90 per cent of the secre- 
tarial science graduates, and almost 70 
per cent of the medical secretarial group 
reported employment in the field for 


which they had studied. 

The most highly specialized group in 
the study was the medical secretarial 
sroup. It should be encouraging to the 
proponents of specialization that these 
graduates showed the greatest economic 
gain as well as the most uniformity. If 
such material criteria of success as abil- 
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ity to find employment, salaries, and 
length of time in positions are used, this 
group stands out above the other two 
studied. They succeeded in finding em- 
ployment two or three months sooner, 
resorted to fewer mediums for contacts 
with prospective employers, had a mean 
salary of $2 a week higher than the 
other two groups, and remained, on the 
average, longer in their positions. For 
the most part, they experienced greater 
satisfaction with their jobs and seemed 
to feel that they were in the kind of 
positions for which they had trained. In 
fact, members of this group gave evi- 
dence of deeper interest in their chosen 
profession by their greater activities in 
professional organizations. 

The study did not reveal any startling 
differences between the liberal arts grad- 
uates with their added secretarial train- 
ing and those graduates of the Colby 
secretarial curriculum. The liberal arts 
group did report finding employment on 
an average of exactly one month sooner 
than the secretarial graduates, for which 
there may be the explanation that the 
advanced training was received at insti- 
tutions which usually had active place- 
ment bureaus, and also that the grad- 
uates were older when they sought 
employment. These young women also 
had a more varied background. The 
secretarial group reported getting posi- 
tions with the aid of relatives more 
often than the other two groups, particu- 
larly by stepping into fathers’ offices. 
Friends played an important part in ob- 
taining jobs for the liberal arts grad- 
uates, probably because of their attend- 
ance at metropolitan business schools 
where the chances for contacts were 
great. 

There were some differences in the 
types of businesses employing the two 
groups. These differences might be 
traced to educational backgrounds, 
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rather than to chance alone. The liberal 
arts group reported many more positions 
in retail business houses, which seems 
compatible with the fact that a larger 
number of them expressed interest in 
retailing courses and in positions as buy- 
ers, when questioned as to vocational 
aims. It might also be explained by 
suggesting that they had had only a few 
months, or a minimum. of business train- 
ing, and perhaps could find positions 
only in retail sales houses. Other things 
being equal, a girl with two years of 
liberal arts training plus some study in 
business courses should have a_ back- 
ground more varied and, therefore, more 
adaptable to the changing demand in a 
retail store than is possessed by young 
women with two years of secretarial 
training only. It would seem that the 
latter might fit into the routine of an 
insurance office or of a financial busi- 
ness, a surmise borne out by the fact 
that such types of employment were most 
frequently reported by them. 

If any conclusion is to be drawn from 
the reports regarding the title of the 
positions held, it would seem that the 
liberal arts graduates received more re- 
sponsibility by becoming true secretaries 
in their first positions more readily than 
the other group. It is well to keep in 
mind, however, that some of the grad- 
uates may have overestimated their posi- 
tions by calling themselves secretaries 
when they should have been classed more 
properly as stenographers. 

Some of the reasons given for leaving 
positions were as follows: to go into new 
positions, marriage, temporary or sea- 
sonal positions, personal dissatisfaction, 
failure of the business, advanced study, 
illness. The most noticeable factor was 
that 42 percent of the secretarial grad- 
uates, as against 10 percent of the liberal 
arts group, left to go into new jobs or 
were promoted from old positions. This. 
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fact speaks well for the quality of their 
work. It is also noticeable that many 
of the liberal arts group took temporary 
positions. Because a survey of the voca- 
tional aims of this latter group revealed 
wide interests, it may be that the liberal 
arts graduates were not deeply concerned 
with the type of position taken at first. 

If salary were to be the only crite- 
rion of business success, then there is 
no significant difference between the 
secretarial and the liberal arts groups, 
since the average salaries are about 
equal. 

In regard to vocational interests, there 
are tendencies which might be of some 
concern to business educators. The 
study showed that approximately 50 
percent of the groups showed no voca- 
tional interest at all. Naturally, the 
results may not present the most accu- 
rate picture, but they do suggest certain 
queries. Are parents making the choices 
of vocations for the students, sending 
them to junior colleges to obtain secre- 
tarial training because they feel that 
such education is wise, or are students 
choosing such a course, not because they 
feel that they wish to look upon it as a 
great professional step, but so that they 
will have some means of earning a 
living? 

If business education instructors are 
deeply concerned with vocational stand- 
ards, they should wish to inculcate in 
their students a pride in accomplishment 
which will make secretarial work a vo- 
cational challenge to them, as worthy a 
livelihood to be followed as any other. 

Of interest was a consideration of 
community activities entered into by 
these Colby graduates. Social activities 
ranked first. The lack of professional 
activities, except in the case of the medi- 
cal secretarial group, seems to show 
again a little less concern about the 
vocational choice than may be desirable. 
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However much the educator might wish 
to see art, music, religion, and study 
groups receiving great attention among 
the graduates, it is also natural that the 
majority will find other, perhaps less 
challenging, activities more interesting. 

Although the difference may be slight, 
nevertheless there was a one-month 
longer period elapsing for the secre- 
tarial group between the time of grad- 
uation from Colby and the first position, 
as compared with the other two groups. 
That the medical secretarial graduates: 
were able to find employment in the 
average time of four weeks after leaving 
Colby speaks well for this new field. 
By both the medical secretarial and the 
liberal arts graduates, the institution in 
which they had received their secretarial 
training was named most often as the 
agency through which they obtained 
their positions. It is concluded, there- 
fore, that a college placement service is 
desirable if the institution wishes to see 
its graduates in positions. 

No great number of students seemed 
inclined to feel that the addition of 
further subjects to the secretarial science 
curriculum would have aided them par- 
ticularly, yet their replies regarding their 
experience in positions and the courses 
which they found most helpful, offer a 
few suggestions to the curriculum 
builder. 

Evidently a great deal of emphasis 
must still be placed on shorthand and 
typewriting, as both of these subjects 
still head the list of those most helpful. 
Since only a small group reported the 
use of the ediphone and dictaphone, it 
would seem that machine dictation has 
not yet seriously challenged oral dicta- 
tion, notwithstanding some claims to the 
contrary. There must be further empha- 
sis on business English, judging from 
the amount of letter composition en- 
tailed in the duties of these graduates 
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and from the important place assigned 
English as a helpful subject in all three 
groups. The study seems to show 
enough justification for the inclusion of 
accounting in the secretarial science 
curriculum, although no greater empha- 
sis is necessary. 

The report did indicate another phase 
of curriculum building which may not 
involve so much a change in the secre- 
tarial science department as in its fur- 
ther cooperation with the personnel 
set-up of the junior college. The promi- 
nence of receptionist among the profes- 
sional duties checked by all three groups 
warrants some consideration by those 
training young women for such posi- 
tions. This responsibility calls for some- 
thing besides skills, powers, and knowl- 
edges in shorthand and _ typewriting 
and other basic subjects, and the quali- 
ties it requires may be best taught 
outside the classroom—poise, courtesy, 
resourcefulness, and some of the elusive 
attribute called “charm.” Here the pri- 
vate junior college with its dormitory 
system can render a service which the 
metropolitan business college usually 
does not. 

There were two points which may be 
taken as indications that the present 
curriculum is adequate. The increase in 
responsibility in positions, as shown in 
a trend toward jobs as secretaries and 
away from the simple stenographic du- 
ties, is encouraging. A noticeable trend 
away from purely selling duties is prob- 
ably due to the fact that some of the 
graduates entered the field of retail 
selling to remain only until some va- 
cancy occurred in the _ stenographic 
department. 

The most encouraging sign in the 
reasons for leaving first positions was in 
the large number who indicated that they 
left for a promotion or a new position. 
It was to be expected that there would 
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be a large number of temporary posi- 
tions listed by all three groups, espe- 
cially in view of the depression. The 
fact that so many of the group had 
permanent positions in this period is 
worthy of note. 

This report was based on returns from 
105 secretarial science graduates, 30 
medical secretarial, and 74 in liberal 
arts. These replies represented a 68 per 
cent return from the graduates in secre- 
tarial science, 90 per cent from the 
medical secretarial, and 74 per cent in 
liberal arts. Since these figures repre- 
sent a large sampling, the information 
seemed fairly accurate, allowing for hu- 
man error in framing the questionnaire 
and in tabulating the replies. It has 
yielded something on which a business 
educator in one institution at least could 
put a finger, and therefore has well re- 
paid the expenditure of time required for 
making the study. 





CALIFORNIA ENROLLMENT 

Unpublished data furnished by the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion show an enrollment in the public 
junior colleges of the state for the year 
1939-40 of 82,620 students as compared 
with 72,189 the previous year. This is 
a growth of more than 10,000 students 
or 14 per cent during the year. 





For over 300 years the American 
people have recognized, at first haltingly, 
but with a growing unity as time went 
on, that public education, supported by 
public taxation, is a fundamental right 
of every child. The conception of what 
should be included under public educa- 
tion has expanded time and again, to 
take in the kindergarten, junior and 
senior high schools, State and municipal 
universities, and more recently, junior 
colleges—Paut V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator. 

















Canned Psychology Lacks Vitamins 


LOUISE OMWAKE* 


Commercial “psychologists” selling 
new ways and means to popularity, lead- 
ership, youth and pleasure would not 
have been so successful financially if 
the legitimate psychologists had recog- 
nized earlier the importance of some 
non-intellectual applications of their 
brain children. We psychologists are 
trying to be scientists, and like the 
scientists we have forged ahead in 
making valuable discoveries along tech- 
nical lines, leaving the mundane in- 
terpretations to opportunists who care 
nothing for professional acclaim but as- 
pire to public recognition and lucrative 
returns. So the field is full of self- 
named “psychologists,” who sell good 
personalities, a few impressive phrases 
and some half understood Freud for 
aristocratic prices. At a recent meeting 
of applied psychologists it was estimated 
that the country supports about 1500 
untrained “psychologists” who are paid 
the equivalent of that earned by all 
legitimate workers in the field. We look 
down our erudite noses at these people 
while we concentrate on publishing re- 
search articles in the most scientific 
journals, which are read by only the 
professional elite. We teach results of 
experiments, and trust that the student 
will see the practical uses of the facts. 


Physics and chemistry have long re- 
garded psychology as a social study, not 
sufficiently exact to deserve inclusion 
among the biological sciences. But 
physics and chemistry have gone ahead 
in their progress without concern for 
the social consequences of their discov- 





* Instructor in Psychology, Centenary Junior 
College, New Jersey. 


eries and inventions. Psychology, as 
the study of the individual in his en- 
vironment, should be the missing link to 
relate man to his scientific world. If 
those who understand man’s make-up 
best scorn the subject of “successful 
living,” who but the 1500 will seek 
to alleviate man’s perplexed state when 
the strings get tangled? No fact in all 
of psychology is quite as important to 
the average person as “how to get along 
with people.” Since it is a subject about 
which everyone claims valid opinions, it 
is a field permanently poisonous to many 
academicians. They fail to administer 
prophylactic measures in college, but 
hope that a good applied psychologist 
will get the case after the subject has 
become a social misfit. 


Facts memorized in “Psych. I” may 
be impressive but they may pass into 
oblivion before their significance be- 
comes apparent. An instructor has a 
responsibility in assisting each student 
to form attitudes which will influence his 
personal life and community interests— 
attitudes based on facts, rational rather 
than emotional in content. The author 
has little complaint with the material 
covered by most of our textbooks used 
in junior colleges. Their purpose should 
not be to exhort the student to wake-up- 
and-live, live-alone-and-like-it, and look- 
eleven-years-younger (in middle life). 
Rather, the instructor, by a genuinely 
vital interest in people, should arouse 
enthusiasm in students for a balance of 
the yellows, reds, blues and browns of 
life, not forgetting that sunlight is com- 
posed of all of the colors. 

What kinds of persons are we instruc- 
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tors, apart from the Phi Beta Kappa 
key or the Ph.D.? Are we concerned 
with summer school, biographical read- 
ing, symphonic music, the political situ- 
ation in Europe, and perhaps, Informa- 
tion Please? Good, so far—but how 
about an occasional descent to “We, the 
People,” with an interest in dancing, 
swimming, contract bridge, fashions, or 
a glance at Esquire? We might add 
travel, our professional identity slightly 
incognito if possible, so that we will 
not be treated like august pedagogues. 
We must be a part of society, not 
“apart” from society to understand peo- 
ple. Let us adjust ourselves socially 
and act the psychologists we profess to 
be. A knowledge of purely academic 
psychology is not a workable or exem- 
plary brand of goods; it is a canned 
product. College students are as sug- 
gestible as children in forming a phil- 
osophy of life and conduct from ad- 
mirable models. Do we in our behavior 
demonstrate the theories we teach in 
human relationships? 


How about everyday thinking among 
our students? Do they take short cuts 
in thinking with such proverbs as: “He 
who hesitates is lost,” forgetting “Look 
before you leap”? Can one hear among 
them such poor psychology as: “I don’t 
like Italians because one time I knew 
one who...” “You don’t want to buy 
a ticket, do you?” “Good morning, 
isn’t this a horrible day?” “Politics 
are so corrupt I wouldn’t bother to 
vote.” “I wish he would stop saying 
‘He don’t.’ It doesn’t sound good.” “I 
get bored when I have to be alone for 
an evening.” “This perfume must be 
better because it’s more expensive.” “My 
little sister told a lie about eating the 
candy, so I told her that the policeman 
would carry her away forever if she 
did that again.” “I don’t believe in 
intelligence tests.” “He must be dumb; 
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look at his low forehead.” “What's the 
use of studying all semester when you 
can cram the last night and get just as 
good a grade?” 


Here is fertile ground for psychology 
applied outside of the junior college 
classroom. Most of the chapters of our 
general texts are represented in the fore- 
going paragraph—in reverse. Do we 
translate the theories into usage? We 
want our students to understand people, 
to plan for themselves, to form judg- 
ments based on reason, to develop more 
attractive personalities, to recognize the 
influence of heredity, health and train- 
ing in the behavior of others, to adjust 
their conduct to the suggestibility of 
children and the lack of it in elderly 
people. Merely the facts concerning the 
nervous system and glands, the history 
of intelligence testing, the theories of 
several schools of psychology, the learn- 
ing and forgetting curves, and person- 
ality tests will end in “just facts” for 
the average student. Interpretation of 
data for immediate use in social situa- 
tions is. demanded. 


Like all subjects, psychology varies in 
popularity among our colleges. And yet 
textbooks are somewhat standardized. A 
course that is alive derives its spark 
from the instructor who interprets it. A 
pedagogue with all of the dullness which 
that term connotes can offer only “caviar 
to the multitude.” Most college instruc- 
tors who are failures can blame their 
lack of success on defective personali- 
ties; even more than for all other sub- 
jects, the professional study of human 
nature requires a balanced outlook and 
attractive manner in its mentor. Have 
we, as psychologists, made ourselves in- 
teresting personalities, or are we the 
queer ducks which some laymen think 
us—thanks to Freud and Watson and 
other extremists? 














What Kind of Speech Education for Whom? 


P, MERVILLE LARSON* 


What kind of speech education should 
be given for whom? Before this ques- 
tion can be answered there are some 
other questions we must ask. First, 
what is the nature of the junior college 
student body? Second, what are the 
objectives of the speech program? The 
students may be classified into two gen- 
eral groups, terminal and pre-university, 
the latter made up largely of lesser 
pre-professional groups. The major 
speech objectives, training for effective 
communication and the development of 
a well-adjusted, integrated person, are 
certainly not different for these two 
groups, even though the specific objec- 
tives for the groups will differ somewhat. 

Who make un the terminal group, 
which in most cases is the larger part of 
our student body? Office workers and 
secretaries, clerks and waiters, home 
makers, and the skilled or semi-skilled 
workers are typical representatives. 
While our pre-university group may not 
be as large, there are probably greater 
variations in occupational interests. Here 
we have the non-education pre-profes- 
sional groups, the doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, and ministers. In the education 
pre-professional group we have the 
speech and non-speech teachers, the lat- 
ter constituting by far the greater num- 
ber. Then there are the speech skill 
professional groups, a small but rapidly 
growing group, the radio, movie, and 
stage aspirants. 

Before we can determine specific ob- 
jectives, we must make a job analysis in 
each of the areas to see just what kind 





* Instructor in Speech, North Park College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


of speech training will be most valuable, 
and hence educationally justifiable. 
What kind of speech experiences do 
persons in these occupations have? 
What kind of speech abilities do they 
find necessary for the successful execu- 
tion of their jobs? What would con- 
tribute to a happier avocational life? 
A survey of all the occupational fields 
served by the college would be necessary 
to answer these questions adequately. 
It must be emphasized that the survey 
should be in the area served by the col- 
lege, because there may be many factors 
peculiar to the constituency of the col- 
lege. There are also no doubt other 
occupational demands in many com- 
munities which I have not indicated. 
To illustrate, Dr. Doak Campbell, in a 
speech a few years ago, told of a mining 
community in West Virginia where the 
whole college curriculum was materially 
altered by the necessity of training a 
large number of foremen and semi- 
skilled workers in the mines. 

Perhaps an arm-chair survey might 
prove suggestive in making an effective 
field survey. First, we must know our 
students. From what kind of homes do 
they come? What are their parental 
occupations? What are their occupa- 
tional interests and why? What does 
their intelligence seem to be at the 
moment? What are their personality 
characteristics? 

Then for the terminal students, what 
are the speech needs of the office worker 
and secretary? What voice qualities are 
desired by employers? Must the secre- 
tary make independent analyses of prob- 
lems? Must she meet many strangers? 
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Must she speak to groups? Answers to 
these, and other questions, would prob- 
ably indicate the need for good voice 
and diction training, ‘some training in 
delivery which would enhance poise and 
ease in dealing with strangers and 
groups, and some speech composition, 
which would teach her to organize and 
present her ideas effectively. The speech 
training for the home maker might not 
differ greatly from that of an office 
worker or secretary, for in the rearing 
of children there is probably no greater 
factor than a clear, well modulated, well 
controlled voice. Nor would knowledge 
of effective persuasion be out of place. 
And certainly the many and varied club 
activities of the home maker necessitate 
her knowing how to organize and pre- 
sent her ideas effectively. 

For clerks and waiters substantially 
the same questions might be asked, but 
different answers received. More atten- 
tion to the delivery factor, more to 
speech composition and persuasion, and, 
because the student cannot take every- 
thing, less attention to voice and diction. 
The same would probably apply to the 
filling station attendants, brush sales- 
men, and many others whose occupations 
necessitate their meeting the public con- 
stantly in selling relationships. Factory 
workers, semi-skilled tradesmen, and re- 
lated groups would probably have least 
need for speech training to satisfy purely 
vocational needs, although with the in- 
creasing unionization of these workers, 
certainly the ability to organize and com- 
municate an idea effectively is not out 
of order. 


In the pre-university professional 
group we have the greatest diversity of 
interests and needs. Take the doctor for 
example, whose command of the pa- 
tient’s confidence depends largely on his 
voice, and whose curative powers often 
depend on his knowledge of suggestion 
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and motivation. And in these days of 
increasing emphasis on public medicine, 
the doctor has as great need of being an 
effective speaker as anyone. In engi- 
neering the need may be less apparent, 
but an example may serve to illustrate 
some needs. Not long ago I heard an 
engineer, who had been out in the field 
for a large industrial concern for 10 
years, say that he had taken two hours 
of public speaking and 20 hours of 
advanced mathematics. In those 10 
years he had spoken before at least 40 
audiences and sold innumerable jobs to 
boards of directors and business heads, 
and then he added that he had used 
his advanced mathematics on two jobs. 
The engineer’s knowledge of how to or- 
ganize and communicate his ideas ef- 
fectively, plus a knowledge of persua- 
sion, may make the difference between 
success and failure. 


The speech needs of a lawyer are 
obvious. He needs all the other pre- 
professional courses, plus public discus- 
sion and debate. The same would prob- 
ably be true for the minister, although 
with more emphasis on discussion than 
debate, and the addition of interpreta- 
tion. 

It is no doubt superfluous to analyze 
the teacher’s job, although the special 
nature of speech teaching may blind one 
to the nature of the work confronting 
the grade and rural school teachers, who 
constitute most of the prospective 
teachers in the junior college. Facing 
a group in the classroom, the members 
of the school board in session, the P.T.A. 
meeting, and other community clubs is 
part and parcel of their work. So are 
the reading and interpretation of stories 
and textbook material, and the presenta- 
tion of simple plays. Hence, for such a 
teacher, the fundamentals course, inter- 
pretation, dramatic production, and if 
she has voice problems which cannot be 
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dealt with in the fundamentals course, a 
course in voice and diction. For the 
prospective speech teacher these are 
must courses in her preparation for en- 
tering a good university speech depart- 
ment. For her we should also add 
discussion, debate, and persuasion. 


The small group of students interested 
in making the radio, stage or screen 
their life work, who must constantly 
deal in terms of speech activities, must 
of course, take every course available to 
them. Their requirements are substan- 
tially the same as those for the speech 
teacher. 

These different needs have suggested 
certain basic courses which might be 
outlined as follows, according to a gen- 
eral plan for which I am indebted to 
Prof. Lew Sarett of Northwestern Uni- 
versity: A year course in the funda- 
mentals of speech, two, or preferably 
three, hours each semester, with empha- 
sis on delivery the first semester, and 
composition the second; a two or three 
semester-hour course in interpretation, 
which might be taken in addition to both 
semesters of fundamentals, or instead of 
the second semester, depending on the 
specific needs of the student; a three 
hour course in public discussion and 
debate, or two hours of discussion, and 
two hours of debate; a two or three hour 
course in advanced speech or persua- 
sion; a two or three hour course in 
interpretation ; a two, three, or even four 
hour course in dramatic production. 
These courses are basic, fundamental, 
and should be in the curriculum of any 
junior college enrolling 500 or more 
students. By alternating years or semes- 
ters of offering some of these courses, 
they might even be incorporated in the 
curricula of smaller colleges. 


For the special interest groups in 
radio, stage and screen, or prospective 
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speech majors, other courses might be 
offered, provided the enrollment were 
large enough to justify it and if the 
equipment and location of the college 
warranted their being offered. Such 
cases are too few in number to justify 
extended consideration here. 

How may such a speech curriculum 
be applied successfully? Where the 
enrollment makes it possible, the various 
vocational groups might be placed in 
separate sections. While I believe such 
a procedure is the best, there are many 
factors which force me to make this 
suggestion with some hesitation. There 
may be greater value in having these 
students rub elbows with those of other 
vocational interests and getting their 
points of view, which will certainly be 
expressed in speeches. But if homoge- 
neity of classes is not feasible or 
desirable, the assignments should be in- 
dividualized, taking into consideration 
personal needs and vocational interests. 
This does not mean that the teacher 
will say, “All pre-medics will have this 
assignment, all pre-engineers that,” but 
rather that the teacher should indicate 
the areas each might profitably explore, 
leaving the student considerable latitude 
in choice of speech subjects and mate- 
rials. The subjects should tend to 
develop in the student a social conscience, 
a social awareness, as well as effective 
communication. In short, whatever 
speech course he takes should send him 
into the world an abler person as well 
as an abler speaker. 

To teach junior college students ef- 
fectively through speech courses we must 
carefully analyze our specific student 
problems; we must set up specific ob- 
jectives designed to meet local needs; 
and finally, we should not go beyond 
the staple, substantial, basic courses, 
expect where in rare cases it may seem 
advisable. 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 

On Monday, September 30, 1940, the 
second session of the Connecticut Col- 
lege Conference was held in Hartford. 
Officers of this organization are: Presi- 
dent, E. Everett Cortright, Director of 
the Junior College of Connecticut; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anita Lawrence 
Simpson, Coordinator of Guidance, New 
London Junior College, New London, 
Connecticut. A large group of repre- 
sentatives from Connecticut junior col- 
leges attended the all-day session. 


At the morning meeting, Dr. Walter 


Crosby Eells gave an address, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on the national situa- 
tion in relation to a program of ter- 
minal education in junior colleges. 
During the afternoon, heads of col- 
leges and instructors met with Lawrence 
L. Bethel, who led a discussion of ap- 
parent Connecticut needs, opportunities 
and resources for terminal education in 
junior colleges, while student repre- 
sentatives from Connecticut junior col- 
leges met with Dr. Eells to discuss aims 
and objectives in junior college courses. 


ANITA LAWRENCE SIMPSON 
Secretary 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

On Thursday, October 17, at San 
Luis Obispo, California, Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, representing the Commis- 
sion on Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, met in conference with 
the Central California Junior College 
Association. This Association consists 


of Taft, Coalinga, Bakersfield, Visalia, 


Porterville, Reedley, Santa Maria, and 
San Luis Obispo junior colleges. 

Dr. Eells was the principal speaker of 
the conference. He gave a general pre- 
sentation of terminal education on the 
junior college level in the afternoon, and 
followed that with two conferences, one 
with the administrators of the jun- 
ior colleges involved and another with 
student representatives. The program 
was so arranged that the regular fall 
meeting of the Central California Jun- 
ior College Association was held con- 
currently. This consisted of a faculty 
section and of student sections on foren- 
sics, athletics, associated men students, 
associated student body, and associated 
women students. Student sections were 
conducted by students and dealt with 
student problems, a feature to which the 
Central California Junior College Asso- 
ciation gives great emphasis. 

The meeting was concluded with a 
dinner at which Dr. Eells gave a general 
talk on education and students re- 
ported on sectional conferences. The 
talk and reports at the dinner were 
broadcast over KVEC, local radio sta- 
tion. 


Officers of the Central California Jun- 
ior College Association are: President, 
Henry A. Cross, San Luis Obispo Junior 
College; Vice-President, John G. Howes, 
Taft Junior College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Glenn A. Pinkham, San Luis Obis- 
po Junior College; Commissioner on 
Forensics, Elliot J. Taylor, Reedley 
Junior College; Commissioner on Ath- 
letics, B. E. Jamison, Porterville Junior 
College; Commissioner-at-large, Joel J. 
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Pryde, San Luis Obispo Junior College; 
Associated Men Students, T. S. Taber, 
Bakersfield Junior College; Associated 
Women Students, Margaret Thomas, 
Visalia Junior College; Faculty Repre- 
sentative, Lee Ralston, Coalinga Junior 
College; Legislative Commissioner, 
Grace Bird, Bakersfield Junior College; 
Chairman, Committee on Fees and De- 
posits, Leo Wolfson, Reedley Junior 
College; Chairman, Affiliations Com- 
mittee, Grace Bird, Bakersfield Junior 
College. 

Miss Agnes Stoodley, Dean of Women 
at San Luis Obispo Junior College, was 
in charge of the entire program. 

Henry A. Cross 
Dean 
San Luis Obispo Junior College 
San Luis Obispo, California 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Terminal education in the junior col- 
lege has been occupying the center of 
the stage during the past few years. 
Great impetus has been given this move- 
ment by the effective work that has been 
carried on during the past year under 
the direction of Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
Director of the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education and Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

Among the states leading in this phase 
of education is California. There ter- 
minal education has long since passed 
the theory stage and is actively engaged 
in furnishing specialized training for 
those students not intending to continue 
in college. One junior college in south- 
ern California is offering nearly 30 ter- 
minal curricula, including aviation, 
building construction, personnel work, 
cosmetology, recreational leadership, 
doctors’ and dentists’ assistants, fores- 
try, stage technology, and many others. 


Many others throughout the state are 
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offering from a few to a score of ter- 
minal curricula, for the most part 
adapted to the needs of the local com- 
munity. Education of a terminal na- 
ture has taken hold of the imagination of 
the faculties of California junior col- 
leges. An example of this is the recent 
conference of the Southern California 
Junior College Association held at the 
University of Southern California. 

Nearly 500 faculty members and 50 
administrators of the 21 junior col- 
leges in the southern section of the State 
association, together with representa- 
tives of 10 four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, spent a day delving deeply into 
the various ramifications of terminal 
education in the junior college. 

An examination of the program ar- 
ranged for the October 12 conference, 
referred to above, indicates how this 
‘interest in terminal education pene- 
trated nearly every phase of junior 
college activity. It reveals, further, the 
practice of the southern California jun- 
ior colleges in eliciting the cooperation 
of business and industry in the task of 
making terminal education more wide- 
spread and effective. 

The conference program included 19 
one and one-half hour section meetings 
directed entirely by chairmen from the 
faculties of the various member schools, 
a one-hour general meeting with Dr. 
Eells as guest speaker, an administra- 
tors’ luncheon and conference with Dr. 
Eells as chairman leader and a student 
conference in which only students and 
Dr. Eells participated. 

The 19 faculty-directed section meet- 
ings included the following areas: 

Business Education—Accounting, 
Business Education — Merchandising, 
Business Education—Secretarial, Coun- 
seling and Placement, Earth Sciences, 
Engineering, Mathematics, English (in- 
cluding Speech and Journalism), For- 
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eign Language, Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Occupations, Library, Life 
Sciences, Music, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Physical Education for Men, 
Physical Education for Women, Physics 
and Chemistry, Social Science. In ad- 
dition to these 19 faculty group meet- 
ings, with attendance ranging from 10 
to over 90, there were several admin- 
istrative group meetings including the 
principals and directors, and the deans 
of women. 

_ Typical of the topics discussed in the 
various section meetings were the fol- 
lowing: “Art for the two-year student,” 
“Are junior college courses terminal?” 
“Standards for placement” (a round- 
table discussion), “The National Emer- 
gency Defense Program in relation to 
terminal education,” “Counseling and 
placement in terminal education,” “Earth 
sciences for the terminal junior college 
student,” “Pre-testing and guidance for 
terminal or semi-professional students 
in junior college,” “A report on junior 
college terminal courses” (English sec- 
tion), “Problems in organizing a cos- 
metology program (terminal) in the 
public schools,” “Psychology for ter- 
minal students.” . The above topics show 
the trends in the thinking of the junior 
college faculties participating in the 
conference. 

Nearly 30 guest speakers appeared 
before the section meetings. These rep- 
resented a wide variety of business, 
industrial, research, and higher educa- 
tional institutions. A glance at the fol- 
lowing list will illustrate the variety of 
contacts the Junior Colleges of Southern 
California made in setting up this con- 
ference. Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Research Department 
of Los Angeles City Schools, Buffum’s 
Department Store, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, Southern California Telephone 
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Company, United States Army, United 
States Navy, United States Civil Service 
Commission, University of Southern 
California, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., the State of California, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, Los Angeles, California 
Institute of Technology. 

If the conference described above is 
at all typical of the junior colleges of 
the nation as a whole, as some have de- 
clared, one may say that junior college 
terminal education is on the march. It 
indicates that junior colleges are moving 
toward one of the goals which many 
leading educators have long contended 
should be their destination. 

Ceci, C. STEWART 
Secretary 
Pasadena Junior College 
Pasadena, California 





MINNESOTA MEETING 

Recognition as a section of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association will be 
sought by the Minnesota junior colleges 
as a result of a decision reached at the 
meeting of the group at St. Paul, Oc- 
tober 25. Such recognition, it is felt, 
will foster the development of the junior 
college movement in the state, motivate 
the attendance of junior college instruc- 
tors at the biennial conventions, and 
give junior college representatives a 
more influential part in the policies and 
programs of the association. 

At the St. Paul meeting addresses 
were given by T. R. McConnell, Assistant 
Dean, College of Science and Arts, and 
Chairman of the University of Minne- 
sota Committee on Educational Re- 
search, on “The Junior College and the 
Community,” and by Royal A. Shum- 
way, Assistant Dean for students’ work, 
University of Minnesota, on “Early Days 
of Junior Colleges in Minnesota.” Sev- 
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eral musical numbers, both vocal and 
instrumental, were furnished by students 
of Bethel Junior College. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. D. Chadwick, Duluth Junior 
College; Vice President, Joseph Novak, 
Crosby-Ironton Junior College; Secre- 
tary, Naomi Peterson, Rochester Junior 


College. 





DEANS OF WOMEN 

The Association of Deans of Women 
of the Junior Colleges of Southern Cali- 
fornia met November 2, 1940, at the 
Vista Del Arroyo Hotel in .Pasadena. 
The deans from eighteen junior colleges 
were present and discussed the pos- 
sibility of their participation in various 
national conferences and the contribu- 
tions of the Southern California schools 
in the fields of curriculum and place- 
ment. The institutions represented at 
this meeting were the following junior 
colleges: Antelope Valley, Chaffey, Cit- 
rus, Compton, Fullerton, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Oceanside, Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Riverside, San _ Ber- 
nardino, San Luis Obispo, Santa Ana, 
Santa Maria, Santa Monica, and 
Ventura. 

The meeting was held at the annual 
conference of the Associated Women 
Students and Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion from these institutions. Approxi- 
mately 350 women students were at this 
conference which opened Friday with 
a formal banquet at which Dr. W. Bal- 
lentine Henley spoke on “Our American 
Heritage” and closed with a luncheon 
Saturday at which Dr. Pauline Frederick 
spoke. 

The general theme of the conference 
was “conscription.” During the dis- 
cussion groups held in the morning, the 
students discussed the problems of their 
organizations together in small groups. 
The enthusiasm and inspiration received 
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at these sessions has been evidenced in 
the local organizations. 
Lois H. FLInt, 
Secretary. 
Glendale Junior College, 


Glendale, California 





CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 

Numerous special studies are being 
carried on under the auspices of the 
California Junior College ' Federation 
during the present academic year. In- 
cluded are pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers for terminal educa- 
tion curricula in junior colleges; policies 
involved in giving junior college credit 
for work experience on NYA projects, 
cooperative training projects and other 
types of work experience; coordinating 
junior college programs with work pro- 
jects for out-of-school youth as initiated 
by the National Youth Administration 
in California; and fees charged in jun- 
ior colleges. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, another series of spe- 
cial studies has been inaugurated. Topics 
to be investigated are (1) What are the 
characteristics and educational needs of 
post-high school youth in California to- 
day? (2) What is the meaning of 
“General Education” for junior colleges 
today? (3) What are the characteris- 
tics of the vocational educational pro- 
grams given in California junior col- 
leges? (4) What guidance procedures 
are used in California junior colleges? 
(5) What are the characteristics and 
educational needs of current student pop- 
ulation in the junior colleges? (6) 
What steps need to be taken to promote 
an improved articulation between the 
senior high schools and the junior col- 
leges? (7) What are the best procedures 
for evaluating any local institutional 
program in terms of its defined objec- 
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tives? (8) What practices are used in 
placement services to graduates of termi- 
nal education courses? 





KINDERGARTEN INFORMATION 

The editor has received the letter re- 
produced below from Augusta Stuart 
Clay, director of the Kate Baldwin Free 
Kindergarten, Savannah, Georgia. Any 
junior college which uses a kindergarten 
as a laboratory in the manner indicated 
is asked to communicate directly with 
Miss Clay. 

* *# 

We want very much to know whether 
junior colleges primarily concerned in 
liberal arts programs use kindergartens 
or nursery schools as laboratories for 
students in home economics and science 
departments, and as fields for vocational 
guidance. 

Are courses by pediatricians on the 
normal development, diet and care of 
young children included in any junior 
college curriculum? 

We would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation from you. 

AucusTa STUART CLay 





The multiplication of colleges and 
universities in this country has been not 
only a growth in numbers but an in- 
crease in diversity. As never before in 
history, a free people deliberately set 
about to augment the facilities for higher 
education and adapt them to a variety 
of ends. The history of the land grant 
colleges, for example, is uniquely Ameri- 
can. The present expansion of junior 
colleges finds no parallel in other lands. 
It seems clear that there can be no single 
uniform pattern for future development. 
Indeed, a strong case can be made for a 
still greater diversity among our colleges 
—diversity in curricula, in aims, in or- 
ganization. JAMES B. Conant, Presi- 
dent Harvard University. 
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COLBY LIBRARY 


Libraries are not income-producing 


‘enterprises. But libraries pay dividends 


that cannot be measured in gold, and 
therefore appeal to many people as a 
good investment for funds they wish to 
devote to public service. 

The purpose of the “Friends of the 
Library at Colby” is to maintain for the 
college an effective organization of in- 
terested alumni, faculty, trustees, and 
proven friends; and to make to the col- 
lege library an annual gift. 

We should like to take you to the 
Colby Library, on a brief tour of inspec- 
tion. It is located in a section of Burpee 
Hall. In 1934, when it was moved from 
Colgate Hall to this new dormitory, it 
occupied only what is now the main 
reading room on the first floor and the 
same area on the ground floor as a 
periodical room. These were equipped 
with the traditional rectangular tables 
and straight chairs. In 1935 one reading 
alcove was added and a beginning made 
in introducing some of the pleasant and 
comfortable features of a library in one’s 
home—upholstered chairs, a rug on the 
floor, and floor lamps to provide in- 
dividual but indirect lighting. A news- 
paper room downstairs was added in the 
same year. By 1936, with the completion 
of the third unit of Burpee Hall, pressure 
for more reading space brought two 
more alcoves, the librarian’s office, and a 
large seminar room with study tables. 

In 1934 the library had 7,776 volumes, 
for 238 girls and faculty, in 88 courses. 
This year there are 379 to use the College 
library that now includes 11,788 vol- 
umes and current periodicals to serve 
the needs of 93 courses. Circulation fig- 
ures for 1933-34 total 3,838 and show a 
per capita circulation of 16 books; in 
1939-40 the total circulation is 14,448 or 
a per capita circulation of 36.4 books. 
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_ There are less obvious changes. The 
attendant at the desk calls your attention 
to a girl at the corner table absorbed in 
the art books that are spread around 
her. At another table is a girl with a 
box of 3x5 slips which she is rapidly 
covering with study notes in preparation 
for writing a semester paper in some 
course. Then you discover that she is 
but one of many at the tables, upstairs 
and down, engaged in similar work. The 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
is being worked hard by those preparing 
their bibliographies. In the alcove to- 
wards Kearsarge sits a girl in one of 
the big chairs, reading and thinking. A 
girl on her way to the door lets her eye 
stray over the titles of new books, vields 
to the desire to read for fun, and bor- 
rows one. 

Up the stairs comes a student with a 
half-dozen Victrola records to be charged 
out to her. These include Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony and Sibelius’ Finlandia. 
And she is borrowing one of the portable 
Victrolas to be taken to her dormitory 
for an hour of music on Sunday after- 
noon. In the faculty lounge downstairs 
a group at work on the Camp for New 
Americans to be held at Colby Lodge 
this summer are wrestling with problems 
and plans for that enterprise. Walking 
into the newspaper room we break in 
upon a faculty-student conference, and 
excuse ourselves. The librarian explains 
that at present the library offers no 
place where a faculty member and stu- 
dent may confer within reach of the 
books with which the student is working 
on a particular project. 

An increasing number of secondary 
schools have replaced most of their text- 
books with source materials. Graduates 
of these schools are equipped to do in- 
dependent work upon entrance to col- 
lege. Course material has had to be 
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greatly broadened and kept up to date 
with revised editions. More and more 
girls come to the library and stay a 
longer time. The library has become a 
laboratory for reading and thinking. 

We hope you will leave feeling that 
all gifts to the College library meet an 
immediate need and make a permanent 
contribution to the resources of the 
college. — Statement distributed at the 
fifth annual banquet of Friends of the 
Library of Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire, June 8, 1940. 


FOREIGN PLAYS AT BOISE* 


“Her cousin’s uncle had lost the green 
hat of her aunt.” 

“The black cat, whose tail was very 
long, was running near the large red 
house on the low hill.” 

Such meaningless sentences are no 
longer calculated to inspire students to 
burn the midnight oil in an effort to 
acquire a feeble acquaintance with a 
foreign language. Whether or not we 
agree with those who affirm that modern 
youth must be served his mental food in 
appetizing vessels, we teachers certainly 
find our work more pleasant if we are 
able to look into “eager young faces,” 
rather than to stand apologetically be- 
fore a wall of stolid, unresponding vic- 
tims. 

Many devices have been conjured up 
by educators yearning to champion a 
miraculous new system of education. For 
many years, educators in the field of 
foreign languages have been acclaim- 
ing militantly this or that “method”; 
but many of us have failed to discover 
Utopia in any of these “isms.” It is our 
opinion that he who is a teacher in 





* By Camille B. Power, Boise Junior College, 
Idaho, in the Idaho Journal of Education, 
April, 1940. Reprinted with permission of the 
author and editor. 
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the true sense of the word must be the 
creator of his own method, that he at- 
tains the maximum success in working 
out his problems in his individual way. 
This must be true, for as we know, 
satisfactory results have been produced 
by such a variety of methods. 

However, there must be one funda- 
mental principle of every successful 
method, and in our opinion that prin- 
ciple expresses itself in the effort to in- 
still in the student the feeling that this 
new language is real, that it expresses 
thoughts, just as his own language does. 
As one means of offering our students 
here at Boise Junior College this op- 
portunity of experiencing the reality of 
a foreign tongue, we present yearly a 
one-act play each in German, Spanish, 
and French. A public performance of 
the plays furnishes the incentive toward 
perfection of production in order to do 
our utmost to please our kindly clientele 
of townsfolk who enjoy with us this 
annual spiritual adventure abroad. To 
some of these friends it is a taste of the 
homeland, while to others it is a strange 
and curious pantomime which they com- 
prehend (more or less vaguely, at times) 
by an assiduous study of the synopses 
printed in English on their programs. 
For their benefit, as well .as for our own 
and for our friends in the high school 
language classes, we are careful to 
choose plays replete with action, comedy, 
and excitement. The goal of perfection 
of performance is, of course, purely 
theoretical, for we fall very short of 
attaining it. This perfection of theater is 
secondary to our actual purpose, which 
we do realize, indeed: that is, to trans- 
port the audience, as well as the actors, 
into an atmosphere such as they would 
find if they were in a foreign country 
—living, thinking, and moving as they 
would abroad. The situations in the 
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play become real, and, for a brief, fanci- 
ful period, we are no longer Americans, 
but Frenchmen, or Germans. 

We know that a language is always 
artificial to us until we can actually 
think by means of that language. One 
might expect that our student actors 
merely repeat, parrotlike, the foreign 
lines they learn for their roles. At first, 
this is true; but after a few weeks of 
rehearsal, we are delighted to notice 
more and more a tendency to alter the 
lines they have memorized, and to sub- 
stitute synonymous expressions. Surpris- 
ingly enough, such substitutions are gen- 
erally very acceptable from the stand- 
point of grammar. To me, as a teacher, 
this is a real triumph, for I know that 
my aim has been accomplished—that 
the student is actually thinking in an- 
other language. Occasionally we find ad 
libbing at the final performance, another 
triumph from the linguistic standpoint, 
if not desirable from that of dramatics. 
For instance, last year in our Spanish 
play, one of the actors had forgotten to 
wear his overcoat. His lines made men- 
tion of his hanging up his coat. A mo- 
ment before this line was to be repeated, 
he realized his situation — awful mo- 
ment! He glanced at me in the promp- 
ter’s nook. My heart missed several 
beats, but I was helpless. But time 
marched on, and without an instant’s 
hesitation, our Barrymore changed his 
lines and invented another pretext for 
crossing to the hatrack where he was to 
deposit the forgotten coat. He was 
thinking in Spanish! 

Experiences such as these encourage 
us through the endless hours of rehear- 
sals entailed in the stupendous task of 
presenting a foreign language play en- 
acted by first- and second-year students. 
Rehearsals, however, represent only a 
part of the work of the teacher who 
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coaches such a production. It is neces- 
sary to spend hours in training the ac- 
tors privately on pronunciation and in- 
tonation. That elusive butterfly, intona- 
tion, must be captured for the play. In 
a class it is difficult to give the student 
an adequate conception of the musical 
quality of the language, but the play is 
the perfect vehicle in which to demon- 
strate this problem. To express a given 
idea, the American may lower his voice 
.at the comma, for instance, while the 
Frenchman will raise his voice at that 
point. This makes the sentence sound 
silly and meaningless to the American 
ear, and any amount of classroom ex- 
planation may leave the student unim- 
pressed. But to hear this point illustrated 
for a half or three quarters of an hour 
on the stage, is immediately convincing 
and gives him the feel of the language. 

This brings us to the point of mass 
participation in the benefits of foreign 
language plays, “mass” referring to the 
whole class. Naturally every student 
cannot be utilized in the cast, so we 
select students with the best pronuncia- 
tion (not the best actors) to enact the 
roles. This experience is, as has been 
demonstrated, invaluable to the actor. 
But the remainder of the class also par- 
ticipates generously in the fruits of our 
labor. The students are all encouraged 
to attend rehearsals as frequently as 
possible. In this way, they, too, benefit 
by the constant, minute corrections in 
pronunciation which necessarily inter- 
rupt the rehearsals constantly. The text 
of each play is studied carefully in 
class, and then by repeated attendance 
at the rehearsals, the listeners come to 
understand the spoken lines more and 
more completely, until they, too, have 
captured the illusion of being trans- 
ported into a foreign land where they 
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are hearing the language spoken and 
lived. 

Thus the foreign language play sup- 
plies the aesthetic thrill cherished and 
known so well to all those who have 
come to possess a second language, and 
so utterly incomprehensible to one who 
has not been privileged with such an 
experience. “This is fun,” is a spontan- 
eous sentence uttered repeatedly by the 
dauntless actors after long rehearsals, 
when I admit to a guilty feeling for 
daring to impose such a gargantuan task 
on amateurs in a foreign tongue. And 
on the night, when the first fright has 
given way to confidence, “This is fun,” 
is whispered in the wings, and we all 
know the honest thrill of having done 
something worth while. 


SEQUEL— 
Time: Weeks (or months) later. 
Place: The classroom. 


“Oh, we had that in the Play.” 
“That’s what I said before he stabbed me.” 


and always, endless quotations 
which the actors seem to remember 
better, not forget, as the months pass. 


TESTIMONIAL BY AUTHOR: This is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 





A NEGLECTED AREA 
October 7, 1940 
Dear Dr. Eells: 

There is one entire personnel area in 
industry which evidently is having little 
or no attention by the government. 
That area is the semi-professional one 
in which the junior college movement 
should be especially interested. The 
usual skilled worker seemingly does not 
have the theoretical background to en- 
able him to adequately fill many impor- 
tant supervisory positions, while the 
nature of the training of the four-year 
engineering graduate is such as to make 
him unhappy in a less than full en- 
gineering position. The full engineer 
usually has not the kind of training 
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which fits in for the supervision of “prac- 
tical” shop work anyway. I have dis- 
cussed with several industrialists the 
problem of obtaining sufficient numbers 
of people for the secondary positions, in 
industry, and they agree without ex- 
ception that the defense program is 
headed for trouble unless provision is 
made for securing many more men than 
are now in sight. It will avail little if 
there are adequate numbers of top engi- 
neers and skilled and unskilled workers 
unless there are also sufficient numbers 
of men to interpret the work of the 
engineers and supervise the work of the 
skilled workers. Obviously no one jun- 
ior college, and especially one which is 
only in its second year, can raise a loud 
enough voice to obtain a hearing from 
the government. But it seems to me 
that unless I am in error in my analysis 
of the situation that here may be an 
outstanding opportunity for the asso- 
ciation to assume a position of leader- 
ship. 
Very cordially yours, 
RIcHARD P. SAUNDERS 
President 
New London Junior College 
New London, Connecticut 





With many states raising the length 
of required school attendance, and with 
business “upping” its age requirements, 
the junior college has rapidly come into 
its own insofar as the acceptability of 
its product is concerned.—L. O. CULP 
in the Balance Sheet. 





The junior college was found as an 
orphan on our doorsteps. We should 
not treat it as an orphan but as a 
legitimate member of the American 
educational family—Carl E. Seashore, 
State University of Iowa, in The Junior 
College Movement. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Today’s issues have created a wide- 
spread demand for accurate non-techni- 
cal information on current economic 
problems. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
nonpartisan research foundation, has 
long carried on a scientific study of 
major economic and social questions, 
such as taxation, debt, distribution, and 
housing. To aid students and teachers, 
study groups, and interested individ- 
uals in their quest for accurate informa- 
tion, the Fund has made available a 
variety of pamphlets, bulletins, poster 
charts, and similar study materials. 

Recent Twentieth Century Fund sur- 
veys include Facing the Tax Problem, 
The National Debt and Government 
Credit, Debts and Recovery, Does Dis- 
tribution Cost Too Much? and Housing 
for Defense. A special packet of ma- 
terials based on the Distribution Sur- 
vey, including a pamphlet, “59c of Your 
$1—The Cost of Distribution,” and ad- 
ditional bulletins and charts on specific 
questions in the field, has just been made 
available at the special rate of 25c. 

Thirteen electrical transcriptions, dis- 
cussing such questions as “Where the 
Food Money Goes,” “Big and Little 
Business,” “Intelligent Buying,” and 
“Where the Tax Shoe Pinches” have 
just been released for group listening, 
study and discussion. They are to be 
played over public address systems and 
not to be broadcast. 

All of the Fund’s supplementary ma- 
terials, as well as the electrical tran- 
scriptions, are available at nominal rates 
to cover handling and shipping costs. 
For further information on the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s program and ma- 
terials, write to the Education Depart- 
ment, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42d Street, New York City. 
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CENTENARY BUILDING 
A new $100,000 Science and Art 


building is nearing completion on the 
campus at Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey. The three-story building, 
of brick and steel construction, is 92 
feet long by 64 feet wide. It will ac- 
commodate on the first floor the home 
economics department; biology and 
chemistry lecture rooms and laboratories 
will occupy the second floor; the entire 
third floor will be given over to the art 
department, the enrollment in which has 
been showing a marked increase for the 
last several years. Modern equipment 
will be installed in each of these de- 
partments. 





GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
On December 3, William Woods Col- 


lege and the Fulton, Missouri, Kiwanis 
Club sponsored a significant conference. 
One hundred and sixty-two high schools 
in 26 central Missouri counties were 
invited to send representatives from 
their senior classes to attend a voca- 
tional guidance conference at Fulton. 
Counselors in 34 vocational fields met 
with the students. The Missouri De- 
partment of Public Schools cooperated. 
Lloyd W. King, state superintendent of 
schools, addressed the students meeting 
in general assembly. 





YOUNG BEQUEST 


Williamsport Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is the recipient of 
a bequest of $10,000 from the estate of 
the late Mrs. A. F. Young of Williams- 


port. This money is to be held in trust 


for the maintenance of the institution 
until such time as additional buildings 
are erected, when the money is to be 
used for the erection of a permanent 
memorial. In addition, the institution 
became the potential beneficiary of ad- 
ditional portions of the estate, as it is 
created residuary legatee. This bequest, 
made public in the will of Mrs. Young, 
who recently died, is the last of a long 
series of gifts from the Young family, 
which began in 1896 when the late Mr. 
Young contributed to the building of 
Bradley Hall. Gifts have been made for 
general endowment, for school mainte- 
nance, and for the gymnasium. In 1921, 
the Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Young Scholar- 
ship was set up with an endowment fund 


of $10,000. 





PASADENA FORUM SERIES 

The Adult Edwcation Division of 
Pasadena Junior College, California, 
under the leadership of David Reidy, has 
organized a series of 25 lectures and 
discussions on international, national, 
and social problems for the current year. 
The price for the entire series is only 
$1. The demand for tickets has far 
exceeded the number of seats available. 
Among the subjects announced are the 
following: “Is Japan Really Winning 
Over China?” “Europe Before and 
After Hitler,” “Mexican Progressive 
Revolution,” “Surveying Europe’s 
Changing Battle Lines,” “Covering the 
Subversive Front,” “Can We Save De- 
mocracy?” “Youth on Today’s Fron- 
tier,’ “Whither Business?” “Latin 
America—Its Alien Influences,” “Cur- 
rent Literature—Today’s Best Sellers,” 
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““What’s Best in the Modern Theater?” 
“Migrant Labor in California,” “Relief 
—a Federal, State and Local Problem,” 
and “Our Government and Its Plans.” 
Outstanding speakers, many of them 
with a national reputation, have been 
secured. | 





GROWTH AT AVERETT 

Enrollment in the regular courses at 
Averett College for the current year 
shows an increase of 25 per cent over 
last year. Nineteen states are repre- 
sented, the largest number of students 
being from Virginia. New York comes 
second, with North Carolina third. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the boarding 
student body have homes located above 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 





ADULT EDUCATION 

The Altoona Undergraduate Center 
of the Pennsylvania State College co- 
operated with the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education in its an- 
nual conference held this year in AIl- 
toona, October 4 and 5. Dr. J. O. 
Keller, President of the Association, 
selected R. E. Eiche, Administration 
Head of the Altoona Center, to head 
the committee on local arrangements. 
The classes of the local college were 
suspended, and the students and faculty 
took an active part in assisting at the 
conference. The College buildings were 
used for many of the section meetings. 
David B. Pugh, Director of Undergrad- 
uate Centers of the Pennsylvania State 
College, headed a group of Adminis- 
trators of the Undergraduate Centers 
at the conference. | pe 

The two day conference opened with 
a general session Friday morning with 
J. Lindsay Rowland, President of Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers College, head- 
ing a symposium on “Trends in Adult 
Education.” The afternoon was de- 


voted to group sessions, with a dinner 
meeting closing the first day’s activities. 
The following day was given over to a 
general conference on “Leadership 
Training” and additional group ses- 
sions. Among the prominent speakers 
who addressed the conference were Her- 
bert C. Hunsaker, American Association 
for Adult Education; Franklin Dunham, 
Educational Director of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Ralph E. Borsodi of the School of 
Living, Suffern, N. Y. 





BARBER-SCOTIA GRANT 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, North 
Carolina, has been given a grant of 
$1,500 by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for the purchase of books 
for its library. 





$100,000 SCIENCE BUILDING 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 
dedicated its commodious new $100,000 
science building on Founders’ Day, Oc- 


tober 12. 





DR. WILSON’S ADVANCEMENT 

Dr. Theodore Wilson, who for three 
years has been on the staff of the Mc- 
Donough School as well as educational 
adviser for the Junior College of the 
University of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. Dr. Wilson was form- 
erly dean of Chevy Chase Junior College 
and later of National Park Seminary, 
two junior colleges in Maryland. 





SNEAD’S NEW LIBRARY 
At Snead Junior College, Alabama, 
the new library was opened for use this 
fall. Including an endowment, it repre- 
sents a $90,000 outlay. Other improve- 
ments on the campus include the renova- 
tion of the men’s dormitory, improve- 
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ment of laboratories in commerce and 
science, improvements on the demonstra- 
tion farm, and repairs in the dining room 


and other buildings. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 

Kemper Military School, Missouri, at 
the beginning of the year, had ordered 
111 reels of film for its 1940-41 visual 
education program. About 65 per cent 
of the reels are sound films. The average 
reel is to be shown three or more times. 
Some will be seen by as many as five 
classes. The academic fields served are 
physics, general chemistry, organic 
chemistry, botany, zoology, biology, ge- 
ology, music appreciation, art, commer- 
cial geography, and economics. The 
whole corps will view the films on health, 
sports, and safety. There will also be 
shown some military films released by 
the U. S. Signal Corps for training 
purposes. 





NEW WENTWORTH DEAN 

A new dean greeted returning Went- 
worth Military Academy cadets when 
Major Leon Ungles stepped into the 
office vacated by Major Ray Ford who 
resigned in August. Major Ungles, a 
native of Maitland, Missouri, is a grad- 
uate of the Maryville State Teachers 
College and the University of Missouri. 
He taught for six years in the Lexington 
high school and for four years was direc- 
tor of athletics at Wentworth. Last 
spring he received a master’s degree in 
school administration at the University 
of Missouri. 





NYA PROGRAM 
Hereafter the NYA will depend en- 
tirely upon public high schools and 
junior colleges to furnish both academic 
and vocational training to out-of-school 
youth workers employed on NYA 
projects, as the result of an agreement 
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reached by the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the United States Office of 
Education, and a group of chief State 
school officers and State directors of 
vocational education. 

The NYA out-of-school program will 
concentrate the activities of the nearly 
300,000 young men and women, 17 to 
25 years of age, now employed on this 
program, to part-time work experience. 





PENN HALL DEAN 

John J. Van Noppen, III, is the new 
academic dean of Penn Hall Junior Col- 
lege and Preparatory School, Pennsy]l- 
vania. He succeeds Frank C. Baldwin, 
whose appointment as head master of 
Harrisburg Academy and Junior College 
was reported in the September issue. 





INTERMONT ENROLLMENT 

Virginia Intermont College opened its 
fifty-seventh session with the largest 
overflow of applicants in the history of 
the college. All dormitory rooms were 
engaged early in the summer. The usual 
wide geographical distribution is noted 
in the student roster. Thirty-three states 
and foreign countries are represented, 
from Maine to California and from Iowa 
to Florida. A number of Pan-American 
countries appear on the roster. 





MILITARY TRAINING 

Donating his time for the betterment 
of every man student at Santa Monica 
Junior College, J. K. Cossmann is under- 
taking a training course for prospective 
army men. Tuesday and Thursday 
noons in the men’s gym he helps students 
who are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with 
army routine. Coach Cossmann intends 
to teach these students elements of basic 
drill, including the school of the soldier, 
squad, platoon, and company, giving as 
many men as possible the experience in 
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the acts of command, such as corporal, 
lieutenant, and captain.—Santa Monica 
(California) Samojac. 





FIVE PLANES PURCHASED 

To meet the needs of the aviation 
training in, primary and advanced 
courses at Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana, five airplanes have been pur- 
chased. These include four 65 horse- 
power cub training planes and one Waco 
220 horsepower plane. The new Waco 
plane, secured in October, is valued at 
$8,000. Ten parachutes, costing $2,000, 


have also been added to the equipment. 





WACO PLANE FOR BERGEN 


A new Waco airplane of 125 horse- 
power and requiring 2500 feet for take- 
off has just been purchased by the Ber- 
gen County Junior College, New Jersey. 
The plane is to be used in the secondary 
training course in the aviation program. 





BECKLEY TERMINAL COURSES 

Beckley College, West Virginia, is of- 
fering a six-months’ course in electric 
welding and also a six-months’ course 
in acetylene welding. In addition to 
these two trades, a popular course in 
gas cutting and burning is given. A 
one-year course in practical machine 
shop technique and practice is also being 
installed. It is thought that these two 
courses will be very practical to the 
vocationally minded boy who is seeking 
a terminal education with the idea of 
being specifically trained for a job after 
he has completed his junior college edu- 
cation. Beckley College is divided into 
three separate divisions: the College of 
Arts and Science, the Commercial -Col- 
lege, and the Trade School. The three 
separate schools feature terminal pro- 
grams. Starting next year, Beckley Col- 
lege will offer a two-year practical 
engineering course featuring such sub-: 
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jects as will prepare the boy to do a 
practical engineering job after comple- 
tion of the course. 





EDITORIAL ADVISER 
Byron S. Hollinshead, president of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed editorial 
adviser in general and semi-professional 
education for the publishing firm of 
Houghton Mifflin and Company. 





STONELEIGH ACCREDITED 
Stoneleigh Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, which was organized in 1934, has 
been accredited this fall by the New 
Hampshire State Department of Educa- 
tion. 





WEATHERFORD BUILDING 

Weatherford College will get into its 
new library-science building at mid- 
semester according to a statement made 
by Dr. G. C. Boswell, president. This 
is a $40,000 building carrying three 
science rooms. The first floor will be 
devoted exclusively to library purposes. 
The building is 40 by 80 feet and was 
built by subscriptions from the citizen- 
ship of Weatherford. It will be paid 


for when completed. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
One of every three students at Los 
Angeles City College is enrolled in some 
foreign language course. Courses in 
Spanish are elected most frequently, 
with French second, German third, 
Italian fourth, and Latin fifth. 





LIBRARY GRANTS 
‘Grants of $100,000 for purchase of 
books for general undergraduate read- 
ing were made in October to 28 Negro 
colleges by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Included in the group were 
three junior. colleges which received 
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grants as follows: Barber-Scotia Junior 
College, North Carolina, $1,500; Dun- 
bar Junior College, Arkansas, $1,500; 
and Fort Valley State College, Georgia, 
$3,000. 





DEBATE INSTITUTE 

Approximately 400 delegates from the 
speech departments of 35 high schools 
and colleges attended the Glendale (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College Speech and De- 
bate Institute November 9. J. D. Davis, 
Glendale Junior College instructor in 
public speaking, sponsored the Institute, 
the first of its kind on the Pacific coast. 
Each seminar on the various competitive 
speech events was preceded by an ex- 
hibit of that form of speaking. The 
phases represented included after-dinner, 
extemporaneous, oratory, and radio 
speaking. 





WELDING EQUIPMENT 

A new course in electric welding is 
now well under way in the shops of 
Oceanside -Carlsbad Junior College, 
California. A new 1931 electric gen- 
erator has been acquired which is a 
two phase General Electric model de- 
veloping 200 amperes. 





MINNESOTA COSTS 

Unpublished data from the Minnesota 
State Department of Education show that 
costs per student enrolled in the public 
junior colleges of the state in 1939 
varied from $116 at Itasca Junior Col- 
lege to $234 at Crosby-Ironton Junior 
College. The median was $151. Costs 
per student in average daily attendance 
varied from $135 at Itasca to $265 at 
Crosby-Ironton, with a median of $178. 





OKLAHOMA COURSE 
- At Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, J. Andrew 
Holley, head of the department of busi- 
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ness education, and N. Conger, dean of 
the school of education, will cooperate 
in offering a course “The Junior Col- 
lege,” the second semester of the current 
year. 





DEATH OF PRES. LIPSCOMB 
Alexander Bigby Lipscomb, former 
president of David Lipscomb College, 
Tennessee, died in Nashville on October 
4 at the age of 64 years. 





PIPE ORGAN FURNISHED 
Pfeiffer Junior College, North Caro- 
lina, is the recipient of $15,000 for the 
purchase and upkeep of a pipe organ. 
The donor is G. A. Pfeiffer, of New 
York City. 





ALUMNAE COLLEGE 

Alumnae representing the 62 Stephens 
College Clubs returned to the campus 
October 23-27 for a four-day session of 
classes, clinics, lectures, and discus- 
sions. The program, arranged by Miss 
Ann Sorency, alumnae secretary, in- 
cluded a talk by Miss Maude Adams, 
head of the drama department, a pro- 
gram of music by Dr. Basil Gauntlett, 
head of the conservatory, and partici- 
pation in classes and clinics typically 
Stephens. The plan of an alumnae col- 
lege was inaugurated two years ago by 
Miss Sorency when she held a one-day 
alumnae college. Guests were so en- 
thusiastic that the program for this year 
was expanded to four days. 





ROTC GAINS AT PASADENA 

Pasadena Junior College has become 
national defense minded. At least it 
appears to be when the all-time high of 
520 men enrolled in the East Campus 
ROTC unit. “One reason for this large 
enrollment,” said recently promoted Lt. 
Colonel Frank E. ‘Bertholet, ROTC in- 


structor, “is because young men are be- 
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coming aware of our national defense 
program.” No conscription or draft 
bill forced PJC’s men to join “the 
army, but forethought on the benefits 


of good physical and mental training.— 
Pasadena Chronicle. 





KILGORE OIL STUDENTS 

Kilgore College, Texas, opened its 
sixth session September 12, 1940, with 
621 students enrolled—13 per cent in- 
crease over enrollment of last year. Three 
new instructors have been added. Forty 
per cent of the students are in the sec- 
ond year. Over 200 former students 
are attending senior colleges and uni- 
versities. 

More attention is being given to de- 
velopment of terminal courses in the 
College. Several have been offered 
before this year. A new cooperative 
course in the petroleum industry has 
been added, which will enable boys to 
attend college three days and work three 
days a week. One set of boys works on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and takes 
college work on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; another set works Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, and takes col- 
lege work on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. This enables the oil companies 
to keep their work going uninterrup- 
tedly. 

Two graduate engineers, who have 
had five and ten years practical oil ex- 
perience, are guiding the boys in this 
work. Qn days that the boys are in 
classes, one of their instructors provides 
all the latest literature on the particular 
job that they are performing for the 
companies at that time. In this way 
the boys are instructed by an experi- 
enced man when actually working on 
the practical side of the oil business. 
During the rest of the day they take 
regular subjects, most of which are re- 
lated to the oil business. About 30 
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boys are taking this course, and are 
thereby enabled to stay in college by 
the pay from the oil companies. It 
looks as if the plan will prove quite 
successful. Practically all the major 
companies and independent companies 
have joined in giving work to the boys. 
They are quite interested in the plan; 
in fact, the advisory committee, which 
serves in coordinating this work, is 
made up largely of the representatives 
of the major oil companies. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
work, Kilgore College has classes in 
photography, radio physics, business 
training and commercial art. At least 
25 per cent of the students are taking 
all or part vocational work. Included 
in this is training at the flying field, 
where 20 students are taking lessons in 
flying and in other work connected with 
airplane motors. 





BEYOND THE HEADLINES 

“Beyond the Headlines” is the title 
of a special evening course for adults 
offered this year by the Junior College 
of Connecticut. The announcement of 
this course includes the following de- 
scription of it: 

Weekly lecture and discussion on topics to 
be selected for their interest as the news of 
the world develops. Progress of the war, both 
military and psychological, and evolution of 
American policy and sentiment to be followed 
closely, with emphasis on development of the 
capacity for independent analysis of history as 
it comes from the headlines. 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 

In his syndicated column “You and 
Your Job” in the Sunday press, Lyle M. 
Spencer, Director of Science Research 
Associates, in discussing the occupation 
of “School Teaching” said: 

“Teaching opportunities are consid- 
erably better at present in junior and 
senior high schools, which are not af- 


fected as much by the declining birth 
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rate. Junior colleges, which are now 
the most rapidly expanding branch of 
our American educational system, also 
offer inviting opportunities to those who 
possess above-average graduate train- 
ing. At every level, there is now a dis- 
tinct trend toward higher requirements 
in terms of training and experience.” 





CITIZENSHIP RECOGNITION 

The Great Register of Citizens is a 
large volume at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege in which each student who becomes 
21 years of age inscribes his name on 
the day that he attains his majority. 
At the time of this ceremony in the of- 
fice of the Director he is presented with 
a brochure, Selected Documents in the 
Development of American Democracy, 
which contains extracts from 12 impor- 
tant documents ranging from the Char- 
ter of Liberties of 1100 A.D. to Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural in 1865. 





SALINAS HOMECOMING 

As a feature of the third annual home- 
coming celebration of Salinas Junior 
College, California, the Salinas /ndex- 
Journal. issued a special six-page illus- 
trated supplement reporting the history 
and present activities of the institution. 
An enrollment of 906 students is re- 
ported, an increase of 150 over last 
year’s record. An excellent photograph 
of Richard J. Werner, president since 
1937, is a special feature.. 





RESEARCH REPORTED 

Stephens College, Missouri, has ini- 
tiated the publication of a new mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, the Stephens College 
Research Reporter. The first issue ap- 
peared November 1. Robert Sutton is 
editor. It is to be a quarterly publica- 
tion for the faculty of the college and 
will contain reports of research studies 
made by members of the staff. 
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PASADENA WAR POLL 


More than 3,000 students at Pasadena 
Junior College expressed decisive judg- 
ments on questions related to war in a 
recent poll. Following are the _ per- 
centages of men and of women who 
answered “yes” in response to nine 


questions asked: 
Men Women 


L, Geel Go U. &. cme te 
World War as an active fight- 














ing agent? 2% 7% 
2. If Germany is defeated, will it 

prevent spread of totalitarian 

government? 50 50 
3. Do you favor national con- 

scription? 90 70 
4. Do you favor increased arma- 

ments? 83 96 
5. Do you think the U. S. should 

go to war if attacked?__._______. 89 98 
6. Do you think the U. S. should 


go to war if any U. S. terri- 

tory were attacked? 82 84 
7. Do you think the U. S. should 

go to war if our maritime 

rights were violated? 56 44 
8. Do you think the U. S. should 

go to war if Germany wins 

and attacks colonies? 50 40 
9. Do you think the U. S. should 

go to war if Japan attacks 


the Dutch East Indies?_.._._ 70 20 














ADVISORY SERVICE 

Miss Grace Bok of Chicago is engaged 
in the establishment of a central advisory 
service for a selected group of private 
junior colleges for women. The service 
is planned to give counsel and interpret 
junior colleges to parents and to pros- 
pective students and to act as a cohesive 
unit in gaining greater recognition for 
this type of junior college. 

Miss Bok is a graduate of North- 
western University and has had ten 
years’ experience in educational and ad- 
visory work. The plan for the service 
includes the following seven features: 

1. To obtain as clients those private 
junior colleges whose standards are un- 
questioned. 

2. To visit and to thoroughly acquaint 
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herself with each junior college sub- — 


scribing to the service. 

3. To establish a central office in Chi- 
cago. 

4. To visit both private and public 
high schools and hold student confer- 
ences in the Chicago and Milwaukee 
areas. | 
5. To obtain, from ethical sources, 
names of girls interested in attending 
two-year institutions. 

6. To form an Alumnae Board of one 
representative from each institute to act 
in an advisory capacity in furthering the 
modern program of the junior college. 

7. To report to each junior college 
what has been accomplished in the 
service and to comment on present and 
changing conditions. 





RADIO PLANS 

Radio plans call for a five-day week 
schedule this year instead of the four- 
day plan which has been the custom at 
Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, for 
several years. Broadcasts from the Fine 
Arts building on the campus over station 
KMLB will be heard from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive. 

Monday’s “Original College Quiz” 
program is sponsored by Phi Theta 
Kappa, national junior college honor 
society. Competition is open to all cam- 
pus organizations in answering the ques- 
tions prepared by Northeast Junior Col- 
lege instructors and covering all fields of 
work. Dean C. C. Colvert, sponsor of 
the organization, is in charge of this 
feature. 

Various high schools in Northeast 
Louisiana present the Tuesday program 
under the supervision of Roger C. 
Frisbie, head of the college music de- 
partment. 

Wednesday’s broadcast is devoted to 
a program of music presented by North- 
east Junior College students. The brvuad- 
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cast period Thursday is allotted to 
some prominent speaker and the an- 
nouncement of college news. News is 
prepared by the journalism class and 
the Pow Wow staff. 





CHEVY CHASE PRESIDENT 
Kendric N. Marshall, new president 
of Chevy Chase Junior College, Mary- 
land, was an instructor in government 
at Harvard University for ten years prior 
to taking his present position. Previ- 
ously he taught politics and history in 

Lingnan University, Canton, China. 





COMES FROM CANADA 
L. W. Cobb, for the last three years 
president of Canadian Junior College, 
Alberta, Canada, has been appointed 
head of the English department of Union 
College, Nebraska. 





KENTUCKY CONFERENCE 

At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held at Lexington 
October 25-26, Dean A. A. Page of 
Pikeville College discussed the use of 
materials compiled by the registrar to 
improve instruction in the junior col- 
lege. The Association maintains a com- 
mittee on junior colleges and one on a 
survey of junior colleges. 





ELISE ACADEMY 
Elise Academy, Hemp, North Caro- 
lina, has been consolidated with the 
preparatory department of Presbyterian 
Junior College for Men at Maxton. Elise 
Academy was founded in 1904. 





VOCATIONAL BUILDING 
Contracts for a vocational school 
building at Hardin Junior College, 
Texas, were signed during November. 
Plans call for a fully equipped building 
measuring 40 by 110 feet. 














S, rom the Secretary 4 Desk 








TERMINAL CONFERENCES 


Between September 28 and November 
13 the Executive Secretary in his capa- 
city as Director of the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education 
conducted 20 conferences on terminal 
education, following the schedule re- 
ported in the November issue of the 
Journal. The conferences were well 
attended, with representatives from a 
large proportion of the junior colleges 
of the country, and much interest was 
shown in the subject. Attendance in- 
cluded representatives of four-year col- 
leges and universities, state departments 
of education, employment services, CCC 
and NYA services, board members, and 
junior college students. Conferences 
and other addresses were scheduled al- 
most daily, requiring travel in excess of 
8,000 miles, most of it by air. 


The general pattern of the confer- 
ences included a general meeting in the 
morning with an address illustrated by 
70 slides by the Director, with fre- 
quently additional short addresses; an 
afternoon discussion group with admin- 
istrators and others particularly inter- 
ested; and a later afternoon conference 
with students selected to represent the 
different junior colleges in the area. 
Due to local conditions occasional de- 
viations from this general pattern were 
sometimes desirable. 


Following is a brief summary of the 
20 sessions, which were attended by 
approximately 3,000 individuals, vary- 
ing from 40 to 400 in the different con- 
ferences. 


‘September 28. At University Club, 


Boston, for junior colleges of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts. Attendance: general ses- 
sion, 100; luncheon session, 90; ad- 
ministrators’ conference, 50; student 
conference, 15. Additional addresses: 
at general session by Jesse B. Davis, 
Dean of School of Education of Boston 
University; at luncheon session by Ban- 
croft Beatley, President of Simmons 
College, and by Francis L. Bain, Super- 
visor of National Defense Training in 
Boston. 


September 30. At Hillyer Junior 
College, Hartford, for junior colleges 
of Connecticut. Held in connection 
with second annual meeting of Con- 
necticut Junior College Conference. (See 
this issue of the Journal, page 209). 
Attendance: general session, 75; lunch- 
eon session, 60; administrators’ confer- 
ence, 40; student conference, 30. Ad- 
ditional conference on terminal educa- 
tional needs in Connecticut, with Law- 
rence L. Bethel, of New Haven YMCA 


Junior College, as leader. 


October 5. At Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, D. C., for junior 
colleges of Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, and West Virginia. At- 
tendance: general session, 125; admin- 
istrators’ conference, 45; student con- 
ference, 15. Luncheon for all attend- 
ing general session as guests of Mount 
Vernon Seminary. Additional addresses 
by Malcolm MacLean, President of 
Hampton Institute, and by Theodore H. 
Wilson, President of the University of 
Baltimore. , 


October 7. At Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
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lotte, North Carolina, for junior col- 
leges of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and southern Virginia. Attendance: 
general session, 80; administrators’ con- 
ference, 50; student conference, 15. Ad- 
ditional addresses by E. J. Coltrane, 
President of Brevard College, and by 
L. H. Campbell, President of Campbell 
College. 

October 8. At Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia, for junior colleges of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. At- 
tendance: general session, 40; admin- 
istrators’ conference, 25; student con- 
ference, 3. 

October 9. At Ward-Belmont School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, for junior colleges 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. Attend- 
ance: general session, 40; administra- 
tors’ conference, 30; student conference, 
8. Luncheon for all attending general 
session as guests of Ward-Belmont 
School. 

October 10. At Edward L. Bailey 
Junior High School, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, for junior colleges of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Attendance: general 
session, 225; administrators’ confer- 
ence, 90; student conference, 75. Spe- 
cial music at general session by Hinds 
Junior College robed choir of 60 voices 
under direction of Mrs. Lucile Davis. 
Additional addresses by Kirby Walker, 
Superintendent of Jackson Schools, and 
by J. S. Vandiver, State Superintendent 
of Schools. 

October 11. At Baker Hotel, Dallas, for 
junior colleges of Texas and southern 
Oklahoma. Attendance: general session, 
65; administrators’ conference, 45; stu- 
dent conference, 4. 

October 12. At University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, for junior 
colleges of southern California and 
Arizona. Held in connection with au- 
tumn meeting of Southern California 
Junior College Association. (See this 
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tendance: general session, 250; admin- 
istrators’ luncheon and conference, 60; 
student conference, 25. On account of 
inadequate space in the auditorium pro- 
vided, many were unable to attend the 
general session. Accordingly the illus- 
trated address was repeated for approxi- 
mately 200 faculty members of Los 
Angeles City College on October 14, 
and for approximately 75 faculty mem- 
bers of San Bernardino Valley, River- 
side, Pomona, and Chaffey junior col- 
leges at San Bernardino, October 15. 
In addition the subject for discussion at 
15 or more of the subject matter session 
meetings at Los Angeles was some as- 
pect of terminal education. 

October 17. At San Luis Obispo 
Junior College, San Luis Obispo, Calli- 
fornia, for junior colleges of central 
California. Held in connection with 
autumn meeting of Central California 
Junior College Association. (See this 
issue of the Journal, page 209.) At- 
tendance: general session, 160; admin- 
istrators’ conference, 15; student con- 
ference, 30. Two radio broadcasts over 
station KVEC. 

October 19. At Stanford University 
for junior colleges of northern Cali- 
fornia. Held in connection with au- 
tumn meeting of Northern California 
Junior College Association. Attend- 
ance: general session, 400; adminis- 
trators’ conference, 40; student confer- 
ence, 20. Additional address by J. P. 
Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

October 22. At Multnomah College, 
Portland, for junior colleges of Oregon 
and western Washington. Attendance: 
general session, 150; administrators’ 
conference, 50; student conference, 40. 
Luncheon for administrators as guests 
of Multnomah College. 

October 24. At Davenport Hotel, 
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Spokane, for junior colleges of eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. Attendance: general session, 70; 
administrators’ conference, 35; student 
conference, 25. 

October 26. At Weber College, Og- 
den, for junior colleges of Utah and 
southern Idaho. Attendance: general 
session, 200; administrators’ conference, 
50; student conference, 25. Additional 
addresses at general session by Charles 
H. Skidmore, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Utah; by B. K. 
Farnsworth, President of Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools; and by Eugene B. Chaffee, 
President of the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges. Administrative 
luncheon as guests of Weber College. 

October 28. At Colorado Woman’s 
College, Denver, for junior colleges of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Nebraska. 
Attendance: general session, 65; admin- 
istrators conference, 30; student con- 
ference, 25. Luncheon for administra- 
tors and students as guests of Colorado 
Woman’s College. 

October 29. At Kansan Hotel, To- 
peka, for junior colleges of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. Attend- 
ance: general session, 125; administra- 
tors’ conference, 60; student confer- 
ence, 35. 

October 30. At Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, for junior colleges of 
Missouri. Attendance: general session, 
200; administrators’ conference, 60; 
student conference, 30. Additional ad- 
dress by Col. A. M. Hitch, Superinten- 
dent of Kemper Military School. Ad- 
ministrators’ conference held in con- 
nection with evening dinner as guests 
of Kemper. 

November 1. At University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, for junior colleges of 
Illinois. Held in connection with Univer- 
sity of Illinois Annual High School Con- 
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ference and annual meeting of Univer- 
sity of Illinois Junior College Conference. 
Attendance: general session, 200; ad- 
ministrators’ conference, 40; student 
conference, 10. 

November 2. At Highland Park Jun- 
ior College, Highland Park, for junior 
colleges of Michigan and Ohio. Held 
in connection with autumn meeting of 
Michigan Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Attendance: general session, 200; 
administrators’ conference, 50; student 
conference, 25. Additional address at 
general session by Eugene Elliott, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan. | 

November 13. At Finch Junior Col- 
lege, New York City, for junior colleges 
of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. Attendance: general session, 
175; administrators’ conference, 75; 
student conference, 50. Additional ad- 
dress at afternoon session by Irwin Con- 
roe, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, New York State Department 
of Education. 

Additional addresses: October 14, 
Pasadena, luncheon of Western Per- 
sonnel Association, attendance 25. Oc- 
tober 24, Walla Walla, dinner of Round 
Table Club, attendance, 25. October 
25, Walla Walla, faculty and students 
of Whitman College, attendance, 75. 
October 31, Warrensburg, faculty of 
Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, attendance, 100. 

Total attendance at the twenty con- 
ferences: general sessions, 2965; ad- 
ministrators conferences, 935; student 
conferences, 525; other meetings, 500. 





LANTERN SLIDES 
A selection of 30 of the most sig- 
nificant lantern slides of those used in 
the series of Terminal Education con- 
ferences has been made for more general 
use. At many of the conferences those 
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in attendance asked for a briefer group 
of slides that could be used for presen- 
tations of 30 to 40 minutes before 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, parents’ organizations 
and similar groups. Arrangements have 
been made to furnish 30 2” x 2” slides, 
with case, and mimeographed descrip- 
tive notes, suitable for such uses, for 
$6 prepaid. Orders may be sent to 
the Washington office. 





NEW MEMBERS 


The following junior colleges have 
joined the American Association of 


Junior Colleges during recent months: 


Active Members 

Marymount College, California 

Weylister Secretarial Junior College, Con- 
necticut 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, 
Georgia 

Geumin Military College, Georgia 

Gordon Military College, Georgia 

Southern Branch, University of Idaho 

Englewood Evening Junior College, Illinois 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Illinois 

Kokomo Junior College, Indiana 

Burlington Junior College, Iowa 

Independence Junior College, Iowa 

Muscatine Junior College, Iowa 

Highland J unior College, Kansas 

Pratt Junior College, Kansas 

Presentation Junior College, Michigan 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Michigan 

East Mississippi Jumior College, Mississippi 

Jones County Junior College, Mississippi 

Southern Christian Institute, Mississippi 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College, 
Mississippi 

Junior College of Bergen County, New Jersey 

Louisburg College, North Carolina 

General College of University of North 
Carolina 

El Reno Junior College, Oklahoma 

Woodward Junior College, Oklahoma 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Oregon 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Friendship Junior College, South Carolina 

Houston Junior College, Texas 

San Angelo College, Texas 

Temple Junior College, Texas 

Associate Members 

Morse Junior College, Connecticut 

Southeastern University Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chamberlayne School, Massachusetts 
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House in the Pines, Massachusetts © 

Katherine Gibbs School, Massachusetts 

Yellowstone Park School, Montana 

Newark Junior College, New Jersey 

State Normal Industrial School, North 
Dakota 

Mt. Aloysius Junior College, Pennsylvania 


VICE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 
Owing to his withdrawal from the 
junior college field, Philip M. Bail has 
resigned as vice president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. — 








FURTHER COMMENTS 


Following are extracts from addi- 
tional unsolicited comments received re- 
cently concerning the new reference’ 
volume, American Junior Colleges: 


In the arrangement of your material and in 
the presentation of it I think that you have 
set a fine standard for future editions ——Ray 
LymMAaN Witsur, President, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

An excellent reference book and we shall 
make good use of it in our office. I have 
examined it with interest and find it com- 
plete in every detail—Davm SHaw DUuNCAN, 
Chancellor, University of Denver, Colorado. 


This is an extremely valuable publication 
and I am glad to have it on file—Wm.uam D 
Cutter, Secretary, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Heartiest congratulations on a piece of work 
that not only needed to be done, but also done 
in such a highly satisfactory and thoroughly 
adequate manner.—-C. E. MAarquarpt, College 
Examiner, Pennsylvania State College. 

It will be our policy to use the standards 
of your various accrediting agencies in deter- 
mining the ability of the applicant to meet 
the educational requirements for Naval Re- 
serve Commissions.—J. K. Taussic, Rear Ad- 
miral, USN., Commandant, Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict, Norfolk, Virginia. 

The first comprehensive survey of the junior 
colleges of the United States. It will un- 
doubtedly prove to be extremely valuable in 
appraising the significance of this important 
phase of higher education—JoHN BaRLow, 
President, Rhode Island State College. 


I am very glad that such a publication has 
been issued and I know it will meet an im- 
portant need that librarians have felt.— 
Ratpo M. Dunspar, Chief, Library Service 
Division, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 











Judging the 





Vew Books 





Cart E. SEASHORE, The Junior College 
Movement, Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1940. 160 pages. 

In this attractive little volume the 
distinguished dean emeritus of the Grad- 
uate School of the State University of 
Iowa expresses his generalized philos- 
ophy of the junior college movement 
after almost a half century of experience 
and leadership in the field of higher 
education. From the judgment in the 
opening sentence of the preface: “The 
junior college movement is perhaps the 
most significant mass movement in 
higher education that this or any other 
country has ever witnessed in an equal 
period of time” to the conclusion reached 
in the final chapter entitled “Whither- 
ward?” that “present indications are 
that the junior college area will be rec- 
ognized as marking off a specific unit 
in American education destined to be- 
come quite as distinctive as those of 
high school and college” the volume 
abounds in terse characterizations, per- 
tinent observations, philosophical gen- 
eralizations, and logical conclusions. 

Chapter I deals with “Origins, Aims, 
and Hazards.” We learn first that the 
author believes that “the specific issue 
today is this: shall public and private 
institutions of arts and science recognize 
the responsibility for terminal courses 
at the level of the first two years in 
college?” Fourteen factors in the rise 
of the junior college are concisely 
stated. Emergent trends in “the area 
between the high school and the college 
[which] is the newest frontier in Amer- 
ican education” are presented. Hazards 
discussed include those of overstandard- 
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ization, moving too fast, the effort to 
cover too much ground, falling into 
the rut of stale academic-mindedness, 
and difficulty in placing graduates. 

In Chapter II, “The California Ex- 
periment,” the author reproduces the 
most significant parts of the Carnegie 
Foundation’s 1932 survey of higher edu- 


_ cation in California, now unfortunately 


out of print, and devotes a dozen pages 
to leading lessons from the California 
experiment. “First and central in the 
outcome of the experiment is the idea 
of a collegiate program of training for 
social intelligence and vocational inter- 
ests through terminal courses.” 

Chapter III, the longest in the book, 
deals with “The Junior College Area.” 
A brief historical treatment is followed 
by sections on aims, present status, pre- 
academic curricula, terminal curricula, 
current samples cf vocational programs, 
staff, and the guidance program. Those 
particularly interested now in the ter- 
minal aspects of the junior college pro- 
gram will find much to stimulate their 
thought in this as well as in other chap- 
ters. Those especially interested in the 
preparatory or transfer function will 
find the author’s analysis of the reasons 
for success of junior college transfers 
decidedly helpful. 

Chapters IV and V deal with the spe- 
cial problems and prospects of the two 
principal types of junior colleges. For 
the publicly controlled institutions the 
author reaches the conclusion that the 
“advantages of a complete break be- 
tween the high school and the junior 
college far outweigh the advantages of 
continuity.” For the privately controlled 
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institutions “it is reasonable to think 
that new sources of private beneficence 
may be tapped when the concept of an 
adequate private junior college becomes 
clear in the public mind.” 

In Chapter VI, “The Liberal Arts 
College,” the author considers the pos- 
sible effect of the junior college on 
various types and classes of four-year 
colleges and universities. He concludes 
that “in the current movement .. . at 
the level of the junior college, we should 
have a cooperative scheme shared by 
the secondary and higher institutions, 
public and private. We should elimi- 
nate expensive and incompetent compe- 
tition, equalize educational facilities, re- 
duce the cost, bring this education near 
to home, and provide for the mainte- 
nance of high standards and diversified 
outlets in higher education.” 

Chapter VII, “The Need of an In- 
ventory, gives a description of a typical 
midwest town of 30,000 people and 
shows how the junior college can best 
fit the needs of this “Middletown.” 

Chapter VIII, “To the Professor,” 
presents the author’s views on teaching 
in the junior college, while Chapter IX 
offers similar good advice to “The Di- 
rector of the Junior Division in the 
Standard College.” 

Readers of the Junior College Journal 
will be interested to learn that more than 
half of the footnote references are to 
articles published in it. 

On the whole the author, from the 
fruits of a long lifetime of educational 
thought and service, has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his expressed effort to pre- 
sent “an evaluation of this movement 
in a sort of bird’s-eye view of the situa- 
tion as a whole, in non-technical lan- 
guage, and in the interest of the general 
reader in higher education.” He has 
succeeded in his hope “that it will help 
stabilize the educational ship on these 
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turbulent waters.” It should be read 
by every junior college administrator, 
faculty member, and student of the 
junior college movement—and then read 
again! 

WALTER C. EELLS 


RaINARD B. Rossins, College Plans for 
Retirement Incomes. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City, 1940. 
253 pages. 

This volume, written by the vice-presi- 
dent of the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, is addressed espe- 
cially to those educational administra- 
tors whose responsibility it is to deal 
with the old and the new problems of 
“social security” within their respective 
institutions. It has equal significance, 
importance, and value to those about to 
inaugurate retirement systems, to those 
about to extend their retirement systems, 
and to those who must know what to 
do if the Federal Social Security Act 
should be extended to cover persons 
employed by educational institutions. 
We seem to be entering upon a new 
phase in the development of retirement 
provisions for non-academic as well as 
academic members of college staffs, and 
this book presents the fullest view of all 
the problems and procedures involved. 
Needless to say, ‘t is recommended read- 
ing for deans, presidents, bursars, 
treasurers, and trustees. 


GULIELMA F. Atsop and Mary F. Mc- 
Brive, She’s Off to College: A Girl's 
Guide to College Life. Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1940. 278 pages. 
This is another of the numerous books 

designed to smooth the thorny path of 

the prospective college student. The 
concrete and helpful nature of the con- 
tents reflects the fact that the material 
for the book was derived in large part 
from first-harid contact of the authors 
with college girls, the senior author be- 
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ing college physician at Barnard College. 
The book covers the entire range from 
Part I, “Getting Started”, which includes 
chapters on planning for college, arrival, 
and freshman days, through “The Life 
of Study,” “Social Life at College,” and 
“Personal Life at College,” to “Looking 
Toward the Future,” which touches upon 
commencement, jobs, careers, and mar- 
riage. Final sentence: “Whatever you 
decide to do when you graduate from 
college, you will have gained intellectual 
training and cultural background, made 
friends, acquired social poise, prepared 
yourself for a career or marriage, or 
both, gained experience in political life, 
in habits of thought and conduct.” 


KENNETH I. Brown, A Campus Decade: 
The Hiram Study Plan of Intensive 
Courses. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1940. 133 pages. 
Fascinatingly presented is this story 

of the origin, development, trial, evalua- 

tion, and final permanent adoption of 
the intensive study plan at a small liberal 
arts college in Ohio. The Hiram Plan, 
beginning in 1931 with summer sessions 
of six weeks during which a student reg- 
istered for only a single course to which 
he devoted all of his time, developed 
into an analogous plan for the full aca- 
demic year. The year is divided into 
four quarters of nine weeks each. Dur- 
ing each nine weeks period the student 
takes one “intensive course” to which 
he devotes four-fifths of his time, and 
one “continuing course” for the remain- 
ing fifth. Evaluation of the plan after 
three years of trial, both objectively and 
subjectively, on the part of faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni, and trustees is fully pre- 
sented. Disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages are adequately presented. Junior 
college faculties, particularly those in 
the smaller privately controlled institu- 

tions especially interested in the im- 

provement of instruction and the devel- 
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opment of closer personal relations 
between faculty and students, will find 
much that is stimulating and suggestive 
in this small volume. In the final chap- 
ter, too, on the place of the small 
privately controlled college in American 
education, privately controlled junior 
colleges may find inspiration and rea- 
soning which with slight modification 
may be seen to fit their own situations 
equally well. President Brown, as he 
closes his decade of service at Hiram, 
shows clearly that there is still a place 
for a variety of types of higher educa- 
tional institutions in the United States— 
and for a variety of stimulating educa- 
tional experiments to be carried on in 
them in the effort to “assist young men 
and women to become in increasing 
measure intellectually capable, morally 
responsible, socially competent, physi- 
cally efficient, vocationally directed, and 
spiritually cultured.” 


SAMUEL I. Jones, Mathematical Clubs 
and Recreations. Published by the 
author, 1122 Belvidere Drive, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1940. 236 pages. 
Numerous books are available on the 

fascinating topic of mathematical recrea- 
tions but this one is unique in its presen- 
tation of a systematic discussion of 
mathematical clubs. Included are such 
topics as the purpose of such clubs, their 
history and development, organization, 
results, nature and preparation of pro- 
gram, suggestive programs, social activi- 
ties, sample constitution, and list of 
books for club libraries. The 180 pages 
of recreations, amusements, and oddities 
contain old as well as new materials. 
Junior college instructors of mathe- 
matics, interested in more than formal 
classroom instruction (which ought to 
mean all junior college instructors of 
mathematics) will find this little volume 
very helpful. 
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Ben Euwema, A Year’s Work in Compo- 
sition. Odyssey Press, New York, 
1940. 364 pages. 

This is a practical text. It covers the 
essential principles underlying good 
theme-writing—both the short weekly 
theme and the long term paper based 
on research. It provides for progres- 
sive systematic work in those principles 
in ‘sixty definite units of study. It con- 
tains a chapter on logic as a companion 
study to composition. Not too long, 
nor yet too sketchy, this book should 
serve the freshman student throughout 
the year as a guide in the mastery of the 
tools and the techniques of good writ- 
ing. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


HarLen M. Apams, Speech Guide for Listen- 
ers and Speakers. Stanford University 
Press, California, 1940. 110 pages. 


Maurice U. Ames and Bernarp Jarre, Lab- 
oratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry. 
Consumable Edition. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York, 1940. 267 pages. 


Rosert Ray Aurner, Effective English in 
Business. Second Edition. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 1940. 848 
pages. 

Davin T. BLoseE and Cart A. Jessen, Statistics 
of Public High Schools, 1937-38. Bul. 1940, 
No. 2, Ch. V. Federal Security Agency. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 1940. 92 
pages. 

Wirtram G. Carr, Deliberative Committee 
Reports in Secondary Education: An An- 
notated Bibliography Prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 40 pages. 

J. Herscuet Corrin, Visual Outline of The 
Psychology of Personality, Longmans Green, 
New York, 1940. 81 pages. 

Harrison W. CRAVER and Harrison A. Von 
Urrr, Engineering Defense Training: A 
Booklist, American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1940. 13 pages. 

Lester Gasa, Soap Carving. Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York City, 1940. 80 pages. 

A. Wicratt Green, Duptey R. Hutcnerson, 
WituiaM B. LEAKE, Pete Kyte McCarter, 
Complete College Composition. F.S. Crofts 
& Co., New York, 1940. 820 pages. 

Water J. GreENntEaAF, 80 New Books on Oc- 
cupations, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 32 pages. 
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Cuar.es O. Harpy, Wartime Control of Prices, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 216 pages. 

Henry I. Harriman (Chairman), New 
Strength for America, American Youth 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1940. 12 
pages. 

ARCHIBALD Hart and F. ARNOLD LEJEUNE, 
The Growing Vocabulary: Fun and Adven- 
ture with Words, E. P. Dutton & Co.,; New 
York, 1940. 126 pages. 

Layton S. Hawkins, Harry A. JAceR, and 
Gues M. Rucn, Occupational Information 
and Guidance: Organization and Admin- 
istration, U. S. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 204, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940. 181 pages. 

MirtaM B. Huser, Story and Verse for Chil- 
dren. Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 857 
pages. 

BERNARD JAFFE, New World of Chemistry. Re- 
vised. Silver Burdett Company, New York, 
1940. 692 pages. 

Ear S. Karp and Rosert M. Morcan, De- 
mocracy and Its Competitors. Prepared for 
the Committee on Experimental Units of 


the North Central Association. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, 1940. 96 pages. 
NATIONAL Epucation AssociaATION, State 


Minimum Salary Standards for Teachers, 
1940, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 96 pages. 


Wriuiam C. Reavis, Evaluating the Work of 
the School. (Proceedings of the Ninth An- 
nual Conference for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools). University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 236 pages. 


Froyp W. Reeves (Director), Finding the 
Facts About Youth, American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 1940. 16 pages. 


Froyp W. Reeves (Director), Rallying Re- 
sources for Youth, American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 1940. 20 pages. 


Mivprep G. Ryan, Cues for You. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1940. 300 pages. 


Cuartes R. Sattcast, The Administration of 
College and University Endowments, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1940. 125 pages. 

T. V. Smita and Maryorre Grene, From 
Descartes to Kant: Readings in the Phil- 
osophy of the Renaissance and Enlighten- 
ment, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1940. 899 pages. 

LowELL THomAsS and BERTON BrRALEy, Stand 
Fast for Freedom, John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, 1940. 320 pages. 

Hutton WEssteER, History of Civilization, D. 
C. Heath, Boston, 1940. 1051 pages. 
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NOTE: In making an extensive search of 
the junior college literature for entries bearing 
upon terminal education for publication in the 
forthcoming volume The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education, Miss Lois Engle- 
man found more than 600 items which had not 
previously been published in this monthly 
bibliography. In order to make this record as 
complete as possible, for subsequent reference, 
these newly found items, in some cases pub- 
lished several years ago, are included with 
current items in a single alphabetical list, for 
publication during the remainder of the year. 
Most of the annotations have been made by 
Miss Engleman. A considerable number of 
references and annotations in the field of busi- 
ness education have been supplied by Miss 
Mildred Taft of Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire. Fuller annotations, in many cases, 
will be found in The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education to be published 
in the near future by the Association. 


3843. ABEL, JEAN, “Relating Art to 
Other Areas of Human Endeavor,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 15:20-22 (January 1940). 

Description of the work of two classes of 
the Glendale Junior College, California, art 
department, art appreciation and_ stage 
costume. 

3844. ABERCROMBIE, RoLanp K., “The 
Next Step in Business Education,” 
Journal of Business Education, 9:15- 
16 (January 1934). 

The author, instructor at San Mateo 
Junior College, California, states: “The 
next step in commercial education is to 
round out the job training that we have so 
far emphasized with a course in the business 
fundamentals that are necessary for every- 
one to know.” Such a course would include 
information of value to consumers. 

3845. ABRAMS, Ray, “The Business Cur- 
riculum in the Thirteenth Year,” Na- 
tional Business Education Outlook, 


(National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration Sixth Year Book), 1940. pp. 
(334-43. 

3846. ADAMS, HENRY ALBERT, “Criteria 
for the Establishment of Public Junior 


Colleges in California,” Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky, June 1940. 68 titles, 156 
pages. For review, see Junior College 
Journal 11:174 (November 1940). 

3847. Apams, H. M., “What About the 
Literacy of Freshmen?” English Jour- 
nal (College Edition) , 28:310-3 (April 
1939). 


A plea for a modified interpretation of 
literacy for junior college students since 
relatively few are preparing for upper divi- 
sion work and individual differences make 
regimentation and uniformity undesirable. 


3848. Ape, Lester K., “A Legislative 
Program for Pennsylvania: Proposals 
for Consideration of General As- 
sembly Compiled,” Public Education 
Bulletin, 4:1, 3-5, 8 (February 1937). 

Includes one Section “F” on Secondary 
and Junior College Fields. 

3849. Aery, WiLutiaM A., “The Status 
of the Negro Junior College,” Educa- 
tion Abstracts, 5:181 (June 1940). 

Abstract of article by W. H. Martin in 
Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes 8:1-7, (January 1940). 

3850. AKIN, W. P., “Report of the Com- 
mission on Curriculum Study,” Bul- 
letin of the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, 2:56-59 (May 15, 1935). 

Paper by dean of Texarkana Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, based on a survey of practices 
of transferring junior college credit to 
senior colleges. Copy of questionnaire and 
statistical summaries given. 

3851. ALLEN, GeorcE A., “Senior High 
School Extension Called Junior Col- 
lege,” Twenty-seventh Biennial Report 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Kansas, 1929-30. 

Scattered references to attendance, teach- 
ers, etc. 

3852. ALLEN, GeorcE A., “Junior Col- 
lege Tuition,” Kansas Teacher, 33:14- 
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15 (June 1931). 

Discussion and explanation of procedures 
provided by Senate Bill No. 496, for pay- 
ment of tuition from public funds for 
students attending junior colleges. 


3853. ALLEN, JOHN STUART, Criteria for 
the Establishment of Public Junior 
Colleges, New York University, New 

....York City, 1936. 250 pages. (Manu- 
script). 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation at New 
York University. Discusses in part one the 
functions of the junior college, junior col- 
lege costs and support, a state program of 
public junior colleges; in part two, the 
validation of criteria; and in part three the 
application of criteria to communities where 
junior colleges have already been estab- 


lished and to selected cities in New York 
State. 


3854. ALLEN, M. S., “A Functional Ap- 
proach to Physics Teaching,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 


tion, 14:430-33 (November 1939). 


Description of courses developed by the 
author at Long Beach Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, in an effort to bring about an inte- 
gration of science and community life. The 
syllabus for the course has recently been 
published. 


3855. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS BULLETIN, “Pro- 
gram of the Nineteenth Convention, 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Section E Representatives 
of Junior Colleges,” American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars Bulle- 
tin, 7:8 (October 1931). 


Program included discussion on “How 
Can the Junior College Function Properly 
in Training for the Intermediate Fields of 
Employment.” 

3856. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS BULLETIN, “A 
New Type of College,” American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars Bul- 
letin, 8:89-90 (January 1933). 

Editorial expression of interest in the 
new junior college established by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “designed primarily 
to provide broadened intellectual training 
to that large body of students who seek an 
overview of modern life and of man’s activi- 
ties rather than specialized training.” 

3857. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
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LEGIATE REGISTRARS BULLETIN, “Back 
to Aristotle,” American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars Bulletin, 12:177- 
80 (January 1937). 

Review of R. M. Hutchins’ The Higher 


Learning in America. 

3858. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS BULLETIN, “Jun- 
ior Colleges In the United States,” 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, 20:160 (March 
1934). 


Statistics on junior colleges as summar- 
ized in the 1934 Directory, quoted from 
School and Society, Vol. 39, No. 996. 


3859. AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIGEST, 
“Advantages of Junior College,” 
American Educational Digest, 46:208 
(January 1927). 


Editorial comment on a quotation from 
J. B. Lillard of Sacramento Junior College, 
California. 


3860. AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIGEST, 
“Discretion and the Junior College,” 
American Educational Digest, 47:127. 


Criticism of over-ambitious communities 
by Doak S. Campbell in Journal of Arkansas 
Education. 


3861. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
“Students Appreciate Their Oppor- 
tunities,” American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, 23:326 (January 1923). 


A letter of appreciation of the nurses 
training offered in Kansas City Junior 
College. 


3862. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, “Junior College Booklist,” 
American Library Association Bulle- 
tin, 25:155-56 (April 1931). 


Announcement of publication of Edna A. 
Hester’s list of 3500 titles recommended for 
junior college libraries. Change of title 
to Books for Junior Colleges noted p. 350, 
June 1931. 


3863. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BuLueTin, “Carnegie Grants for Li- 
braries, 1936-37,” American Library 
Association Bulletin, 32:191-92 (Qc- 
tober 15, 1932). 


Brief report on grants to junior college 
libraries. 
3864. AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVER- 
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sITy, “Presidents of Junior Colleges,” 
American School and University, 
1936, 8:446-48; 1937, 9:538-41; 1938, 
10:616-19; 1939, 11:562-9. 

3865. AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION JOURNAL, “A Junior College of 
Commerce in New Orleans,” Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Journal 
and News Bulletin, 11:64 (February 
1936). 


Announcement of establishment of coedu- 
cational commercial junior colleges. 

3866. Amipon, Horton W., The Need 
for a Junior College in the Capital 
District, Albany, New York, 1938. 
116 pages. (Manuscript) 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at New York 
State College for Teachers. 

3867. ANDERSEN, ARTHUR O., “Creative 
Music in the Secondary School and 
Junior College,” Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference 28th Yearbook, 
1935. pp. 154-9. 

3868. ANDERSON, E. J., “How we Pro- 
moted and Organized a Tuition-Sup- 
ported Junior College,” /llinois Teach- 
er, 28:41-42 (October 1939). 


Account of the steps leading up to the 
organization of the Maine Township Junior 
College, Illinois. Gives experience in secur- 
ing community opinion, building public 
support, establishing the junior college, 
meeting objections, and assuring an accred- 
ited program. 

3869. ANDERSON, JoHN A., “Fitting the 
Commerce Course of the High School 
and Junior College to the Needs of 
the Community,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (Pasadena City 
Schools) Vol. 4, No. 9, May 1926. 
pp. 3-41. 


A study undertaken to determine what 
subjects shall be offered in the high school 
and junior college commerce course. 

3870. ANDERSON, JOHN A., “The Pasa- 
dena Junior College Terminal 


Courses,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 12:170-73 (March 
1937). 


A study of the records of Pasadena Junior 
College over an eleven year period 1926 
to 1936. 
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3871. ANDERSON, VERNON E., Report to 


the Board of Education, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the University 
of Minnesota, 1937-40, Worthington, 


Minnesota, 1940. 91 pages. 

As he retires from the deanship after 
three years to continue graduate study, Mr. 
Anderson presents a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the progress of the college during 
the three years. Topics include aim, cur- 
riculum, enrollment, budget, faculty, com- 
munity relations, accreditation, counseling 
student activities, records, building, library, 
publicity, medical services, and recommen- 
tions for the future. 


3872. ANDERSON, WILLIAM H., Jr., A 
History and Analysis of Public Junior 
Colleges in Colorado, Denver, 1938. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Denver. (Abstract in: University of 
a Educational Research Bulletin, 
1:26). 

Traces the development of the public 
junior colleges in Colorado from 1925 to 
1938; outlines and interprets the laws con- 
cerning them; and evaluates these colleges. 


3873. ArmMstTRONG, O. K., “Making the 
Most of Mary; Daddy Wood of 
Stephens College Has Some Brand- 
New Ideas About What Every Girl 
Should Know,” American Magazine, 
129 :22-23, 60-62 (February 1940). 

Popular description of the methods in use 
at Stephens College. 

3874. ArmsTRONG, O. K., “Making the 
Most of Mary,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 11:V (May 1940). 

Summary of article under the same title 
appearing in the American Magazine. See 
No. 3873. | ; 

3875. AsHer, E. J., “An Experiment on 
the Use of Objective Tests as Accredit- 
ing Credentials for Junior Colleges,” 
Bureau of School Service Bulletin, 
10:145-52 (December 1937). 

Proceedings of the 14th annual educa- 
tional conference and the 3rd annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Kentucky 
University. 

3876. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES BULLETIN, “The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges,” Associa- 


tion of American Colleges Bulletin, 
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26:178 (May 1940). 
Report on the growth and present status 
of the junior college movement. 


3877. ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS COLLEGES 
BULLETIN, “Official Classification of 
Texas Colleges, June 1, 1927—Official 
Standards,” Association of Texas Col- 
leges Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 7, pp. 4-6 
(January 10, 1928). 

List of first and second class junior 


colleges, (p. 4) and minimum standards, 
as of June 1, 1927, (pp. 5-6). 


3878. ATKINSON, JAMES W., Feasibility 
of the Establishment of a Public Jun- 
tor College in Rome, New York, Al- 
bany, New York, 1938. 76 pages. 
(Manuscript). 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at New York 
State College for Teachers. 


3879. AULTMAN, Mary ALICE, “What 
Our School [Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege] is Doing to Provide Practical 
Training in the Secretarial Training 
Course,” Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers Association Sympos- 
ium on Commercial Education, April 
and October Meetings, 1932. pp. 32-4. 

3880. Avery, GEeorcE T., “The 1932 
Colorado Sophomore Testing Pro- 
grams as Administered in Four Colo- 
rado Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
Colorado School Journal, 48:11-14 
(May 1933). 

Involves comparisons with national results 
involving 1,834 junior college students. 


3881. BAKER, FRANK, A Comparative 
Study in Social Attitudes of Gradu- 
ating Seniors at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, Eugene, Oregon, 1938. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

3882. BALANCE SHEET, “National Busi- 
ness Education Study,” Balance Sheet, 
22:31 (September 1940). 


Announcement of personnel and functions 
of special committee of NEA Department 
of Education to cooperate with the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation. 

3883. BALANCE SHEET, “Junior College 


Commission,” Balance Sheet, 22:79 
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(October 1940). 


Announcement of personnel of business 
education committee to cooperate with 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education. 


3884. Banks, MariE, A Suggested Home 
Economics Curriculum for Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma Junior Colleges, Nor- 


man, Oklahoma, 1933. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Oklahoma. 
3885. BarnaRD, Eunice F., “Campus 
Mutations,” /ndependent Woman, 18: 
282-84, 306-07 (September 1939). 


Brief discussicn of consumer education 
work at Stephens College. 

3886. BARNARD, HILLARD, History of 
the Development of the Junior Col- 
leges in Texas, Denton, Texas, 1936. 
100 pages. (Manuscript). 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at North 
Texas State Teachers College. “Attempts 
to determine the motives that have con- 
trolled the growth and development of the 
junior colleges of Texas, the leading events 
in this development, and the present state 
of development of the junior college move- 


ment in Texas.” 
3887. BasKERVILL, Mary H., “Admis- 


sion Requirements, Transfer and Ter- 
minal,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
15 :484-89 (July 1940). 

General discussion and analysis of prac- 
tices as indicated by catalogs of 100 junior 
colleges. Followed by discussion by Mr 
Wilkins and Mr. Smith. 

3888. Baskin, Henry Leroy, History of 
Ranger Junior College, Austin, Texas, 
1937. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 


of Texas. 


3889. Baucuer, J. I., “A Junior College 
That Functions,” Literary Artisan of 
Hershey Junior College, 1:7-8 (May 
1940). 

An outline of the unique features of 
Hershey Junior College by the Hershey 
superintendent of schools. 


3890. Bean, ALBERT Victor, The Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
Semiprofessional Business Curricula 
in the Junior College, Los ange, 
California, 1938. 
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Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Southern California. 


3891. Beers, F. S., and Cox, H. M., 
Guidance in the Junior College, Ath- 
ens, Georgia, 1936. 

Stresses importance of guidance in junior 
college and tells at length of the testing 
program begun in 1933 and carried on 
extensively in 1935 by fifteen colleges in 
the university system and sixteen private 
colleges in Georgia. 


3892. BeELpING, A. W., “Junior Col- 
leges,” Journal of Education, 111:527 
(May 12, 1930). 

Editorial comment on rapid growth and 
useful service of the junior college. A 
“logical application of the democratic prin- 


ciple of equal opportunity for all.” 
3893. BENNER, THOMAS E., “The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Experiment,” (a 
committee report), North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, 12:193-5 (Octo- 
ber 1937). 


Fourth annual report on the program to 
coordinate the last two years of the high 
school with the two-year college. Includes 
excerpts from the report of the curriculum 
committee as adopted by the faculty, cover- 
ing general principles, proposed curriculum 
and final exams and reports of progress. 


3894. BENNETT, M. E., “The Social 
Studies Curriculum in Pasadena,” Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies 
Fourth Yearbook: The Social Studies 
Curriculum, 1934. pp. 152-175. 


“The attempt will be made here merely 
to describe the agencies which have been 
set up in the Pasadena city schools to guide 
the development of the curriculum, to state 
the major objectives which have been formu- 
lated for social studies activities at various 
levels and the areas of human interest which 
are utilized in working toward that objective, 
and to indicate some of the current prac- 
tices in the utilization of the curriculum in 
the schools.” 

3895. BERNARD, Haro_tp, The Content 


of Social Science Survey Courses in 
the Junior College, Evanston, Illinois, 
1938. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
Northwestern University. 


3896. Berry, R. E., Crites, W. F., and 
HouMEs, GeorcE B., “What the Jun- 
ior Colleges are Doing to Prepare the 
Young Men and Young Women for 


the Problems They must Face in the 
Future,” Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers Association Symposium 
on Commercial Education, October 
meeting, 1931. pp. 65-71. 


3897. BILLETER, PauL Epwarp, The Or- 


ganization and Management of the 
Placement and Follow-up Activities of 
California Junior Colleges with Spe- 
cific Application to Pasadena Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California, 1937. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Southern California. 


3898. BisHop, F. L., “Engineering Edu- 


cation,” Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1928-30, (United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 20) pp. 


990-61. 


States, pp. 558-9, that “the problem of 
correlating the junior colleges of the United 
States with the engineering colleges remains 
an unsolved problem for the most part.” 


3899. BizzELL, WILLIAM BENNETT, “The 


Social Inadequacy of Education,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 8:233- 
40 (May 1937). 

Address delivered at the Richmond meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Refers to the junior 
college as “an unstable element in our sys- 
tem of higher education,” but continues “it 
is certain that the junior college is destined 
to exert a profound influence both upon the 
organization of our high schools and of our 
universities.” 


3900. Biiss, WALTON, “The Junior Col- 


lege Movement and Its Effect on the 
Reorganization of Science,” Journal 
of Chemical Education, 4:798-9 (June 


1927). 


Abstract of an article printed in the High 
School Teacher, 3:104-5, March 1927. 


3901. Bocan, WituiaMm J., “The Junior 


College,” Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, 1916. pp. 15-19. 


States that authorities in Chicago had two 
ideals in view in establishing junior col- 
leges. The first was to offer preprofessional 
courses in engineering and later other de- 
partments, the second, to offer a two-year 
college term as a well-rounded course with 
a definite and complete industrial aim. 
The latter ideal has not been realized. 
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3902. Botton, HERBERT E., “Graduate 
Work for Junior College Teachers,” 
Sierra Educational News, 13:86 (July- 
August 1917). 

3903. BorcEson, F. C., “Selective Guid- 


ance in General Education,” Profes- 
stonal Preparations, Nash, J. B., Ed- 


itor, (New York University School of 


Education series, Vol. 5), Barnes, 


1935. pp. 159-61. 


3904. BoucHER, CHAUNCEY, S., “The 
Measurement Business,” Journal of 
Higher Education, 5:465-74 (Decem- 
ber 1934). 


The fruit of three years’ experience in the 
Junior College of the University of Chicago. 


3905. BoucHER, CHAUNCEY S., “Junior 
Divisions,” Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the National Association of 
State Universities, Vol. 35, 1937. pp. 
139-43; discussion, pp. 143-53. 


President of West Virginia University 
says: “It seems to me the development of 
the junior college division within a state 
university, and the development of both 
public and private junior colleges within a 
state, have within them the possibilities of 
helping us in the state university to solve 
some of our problems.” Recommends that 
state universities follow example of some 
California junior colleges in setting up 
terminal programs. Questions whether it 
might not be “more economical for the state 
and better for the students’ education if we 
could establish the respectability of the 
junior college as a terminal institution, 
either for purposes of general education or 
for vocational education.” Discussion by 
Pres. Smith of Louisiana, President McVey 
of University of Kentucky, who advocated 
emphasis on student obligations to com- 
munity in social and governmental relation- 
ship; Chancellor Lindley of Kansas and 
others. . 


3906. BoucHER, CHAUNCEY S., and 
BruMBAuUGH, A. J., The Chicago Col- 
lege Plan: New and Enlarged Edition 
after Ten Years Operation of the 
Plan, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1940. 413 pages. 

For reviews see Junior College Journal 


(October 1940), 11:115 and Education Ab- 
stracts (July 1940), 5:205. 


3907. Boyce, Witt1am T., An Evalua- 
tion of Education Opportunities for 
Youth of College Age in Orange 
County, California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1940. 


Doctoral dissertation at University of 
Southern California. Gives a comprehensive 
picture of educational situation as it relates 
particularly to young people of junior col- 
lege age. Based upon studies of high school 
counseling practices, judgments of junior 
college students and graduates, analysis of 
employment office records, and other sources. 
Finds no need for third junior college in 
Orange county. Recommends many im- 
provements in junior college personnel pro- 
cedures. Abstract of four pages (122-25) 
printed in Abstracts of Dissertations, The 
University of Southern California, 1940, 
180 pages. 


3908. BRANDNIELL, DinsMORE, An Eval- 
uation of Criteria and Standards for 
Public Junior Colleges, lowa City, 
Iowa, 1939. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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- .. SO you can have an 
accurate record of the re- 
sults of your publicity work. 
Many schools use Burrelle’s 
Press Clippings. We cover 
the entire U. S. and Canada 
or any restricted territory. 
Write today for full details. 





Press Clipping Bureau, 
Incorporated 
World Telegram Building 
125 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. C. 
HAROLD E. WYNNE, President 














Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past ten years the Journal 
has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four times 
@ year. $3.00. 


A Free College in a Free State—The cresepsiogs of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 1940. 


Addresses by His Excellency, Hu Shih, arence K. Streit, Stephen Duggan, Willard C. 
Rappleye, Byron S. Hollinshead, James P. Baxter, Charles E. Diehl, J. W. owes, Fred Pierce 
orson. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1940.) $1.50 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used in 
senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Comparative Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Art and Archeology. Analytical comment; complete sample examinations. 
Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of a 
recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 pages. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings 
in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 


Architectural es of the American College by J. Frederick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 00. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative and 
critical study of the development of American colleges and college education which gives new 
ponneenss ‘2 ie much discussed problems of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, 

ew York. 50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. 


Association of 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 



































